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Friday, November 26, 1937 
BUSINESS SESSION 
President Davin A. RoBeErTson in the Chair. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
from 


November 1, 1936 to November 1, 1937 


Debit 
Balance in Association Checking Account......... $1,821.41 
Balance in Association Savings Account.......... 1,222.75 
Dues from ten institutions for 1934-1935 ......... 75.00 
Dues from forty institutions for 1935-1936 ....... 300.00 
Dues from $27 institutions for 1936-1937 ........ 6,202.50 
Dues from sixteen institutions applying to be accredited . 120.00 
Accrediting of Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 135.00 
Visitation of Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools . 266.85 
Certificates to Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools . 22.00 
Visitation of Colleges, Commission on Higher Institutions 350.00 
Interest on Savings Fund Account............. 22.20 
Miscellaneous receipts, overpayments, etc. ........ 50.00 
$10,587.71 
Credit 

Anaaal Miestine Exxpemers . 2 5c ce tee eevee 524.56 
Expenses of Members to: 739.45 

American Council on Education ....... 9.50 

College Entrance Examination Board .... 27.95 

Commission on Higher Institutions. ..... 542.32 

Constitution Revision Committee. ...... 24.80 

Executive Committee Meeting ........ 38.30 

Meetings on Standards... ..0-ses6% 16.23 


Expenses to North Central Association Meeting 26.45 
Expenses to North Eastern Association Meeting 27.50 
Expenses to Southern Association Meeting. . 26.40 





739.45 
(7) 
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American Council on Education Dues for 1937 ...... 100.00 
Commission on Higher Institutions ............ 385.85 
Commission on Secondary Schools... ... ... 2,403.52 
Cooperative Study Committee, third and eal payment. . 666.67 
I ES gg a a ee ae kh ew ae, 7.50 
NE oe ae es es he ke Se ee ae 168.00 
ea ee ee ee ee ee ee a 300.00 
ee etek a, uy ae eth cin te cis owt aoe Se 27.26 
Stemes and Notary Fees. . 6. 66 6k eee ww 45.00 
ES ae a ee ee ee ee 500.00 
Pe SO og Md oe Wd Se ed oe 25.00 
I ee 
NS 6s, 5 @ kk 4 Ee NR A 04 RN 11.00 


Detel Bapeniitwees 2.46 c cs cccresvisae GBR 


Balance on hand in Association Checking Account Novem- 
Oe By Ge 6 ew ee ct ew ee ewe oe oe ee 
Balance on hand in Association Savings Fund Account 


Peewemmer 1, FST 6 wt we eee ee cess 12S 


BE. & i eos Oe PEO OCS Oe 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, 


Treasurer. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


On November 24, 1937 there were 2 institutions in arrears for 
1934-35, 1935-36, 1936-37. These, in accordance with the rule of 
the Executive Committee, are dropped from membership for non- 
payment of dues for three consecutive years: 

Irving School, Tarrytown, New York. 
Seward Park High School, New York City, New York. 

‘Two institutions are in arrears for 1935-36 and 1936-37. 

Three institutions are in arrears for 1936-37. 

‘Total membership is approximately 837 institutions. 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, 


Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and 
find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being: 

Checking Account $2,373.26 
Savings Fund Account. . . . $1,244.95 


Merte M. Opcers,) , .. 
“- . Auditors. 
THEODORE S. ROWLAND, { 


November 22, 1937 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


During the past year, the Executive Committee has given much 
study to means of increasing the effectiveness of the work of the 
Association. In harmony with the action of the Association last 
November, a letter has been sent to the Superintendents of Schools in 
the larger cities inviting them to take out membership in the As- 
sociation for their offices, and a conference has been arranged for 
tomorrow morning to consider a topic of special significance to all 
who have responsibility for the sound development of the compre- 
hensive high school program. 


It had become apparent that the rapid growth in the activities 
of the Association outlined in the report of the Executive Committee 
a year ago has increased the problems in the executive offices. After 
inquiring carefully into the practices of other similar associations and 
consulting with some who have had close contact with our own 
historical development, President Robertson appointed a committee 
to make a special study of the problem and report to the Association 
at this meeting. The Executive Committee approves the recom- 
mendation that will be made for increasing the revenue of the As- 
sociation. At the present time, the Commissions are functioning with 
budgets too small to permit them to discharge most effectively the 
responsibilities with which they are charged, and the increase in the 
volume of business in the offices of the Secretary and the ‘Treasurer 
involves additional expense. "There must also be funds available for 
the expenses of committees authorized from time to time to study 
special problems important to our membership schools and colleges. 


With very great regret, the Executive Committee learns that 
Dr. Wilson Farrand feels that he must retire from the chairmanship 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, of which 
he has been a member since the Commission was established. His 
wide background of experience in education, his keen mind and 
steady judgment, and his graciousness as a presiding officer have been 
invaluable. We are grateful to him, however, for the additional 
years of service that he has given so generously since his retirement 
from active duty as Headmaster of Newark Academy, and feel that 
his wishes must be respected. In accepting his resignation, however, 
the Executive Committee recommends that Dr. Farrand be made 


an honorary member of the Commission in recognition of all that 
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he has done and in the hope that he will still find the opportunity 
to advise and guide the Commission in its deliberations. 

A question having arisen as to the eligibility of junior high 
schools for membership in the Association, the Executive Committee 
decided unanimously that, important as the junior high schools are 
in the educational system, it would be inconsistent with the purpose 
for which the Association was established and with its announced 
aims and objectives to extend .its membership to institutions below 
the Senior High School. 

Further resolutions were adopted by the Executive Committee 
as follows: 

“RESOLVED: That the payment of the appropriation 
already authorized to the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards be subject to recommendations from Dr. 

E. D. Grizzell, as to dates and size of instalments.” 


“RESOLVED: That the Commission on Secondary Schools 

be authorized to consider applications from schools in the 

Virgin Islands if, upon inquiry, it is found that they do not 

come within the area already allotted by agreement to one 

of the other regional associations.” 

Dr. John Tildsley having found it impossible to accept the 
chairmanship of the Committee on College Entrance Credits for the 
Newer Subjects, Dr. David Weglein, Superintendent of Schools in 
Baltimore, was appointed in his place by President Robertson. The 
Executive Committee has also accepted with regret the resignation 
of Dean Milton Loomis from membership on the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education. 

The Committee has approved for membership within the year 
all newly accredited schools and colleges and the Department of 
Superintendence, Elizabeth, N. J. 

By appointment of the President, the following have been asked 
to serve as fraternal delegates to other regional associations: 

North Central Association—Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Chairman of 

the Commission on Secondary Schools; 

New England Association—Dr. Charles Breed, Headmaster 

Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J.; 


Southern Association—Mr. Frank Bowles, Columbia University. 


GeorceE Wn. McCLeELLanp, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The major activities of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
have been concerned with (1) the revision of the list of accredited 
secondary schools, (2) general advisory service to schools, (3) the 
summary of reports on Freshmen submitted by higher institutions, 
and (4) participation in the work of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. 


Procedures in Accrediting.—The present procedures in the ac- 
crediting of secondary schools involves several distinct processes: (1) 
the collection and analysis of data from all schools to be considered 
by the Commission for membership on the new list; (2) the organiza- 
tion and presentation of the analyzed data to the several state com- 
mittees; (3) the preparation of state committee recommendations; 
(4) securing reports by special visitors when recommended by state 
committees; (5) the presentation of all accumulated evidence and 
recommendations to the Commission; (6) the final preparation of 
the accredited list; and (7) the publication of the list. 


The List of Accredited Secondary Schools, 1938.—The Com- 
mission considered reports from forty-four new schools and sixty- 
three old schools. Of this number, seventeen new schools and forty- 
nine old schools were accredited. Of the total number of schools 
considered, twenty-seven new schools and fourteen old schools were 
not accredited. Six hundred eighteen schools on the list for 1937 
were not required to submit reports as a basis for re-accreditment. 
The total number of schools on the list to be published January 1938 
is 683. This is a net increase of three schools over the number on 
the list for 1937. Table I contains the names of all new schools 
added to the list for 1938, and Table II presents a statistical analysis 
of the actions of the Commission at its annual meeting on November 


11. 


General Advisory Service——The office has been very active this 


year in advising new schools as to the essential requirements for mem- 
bership on the accredited list. This advisory service frequently in- 
volves a series of conferences relative to important phases of the 
school’s program. Apparently it has been of considerable profit to 
the schools, even though they have not yet reached the point at 
which they could be accredited. In a number of instances, unofficial 
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visits have been arranged at the request of the school. The chairman 
has a long list of invitations from schools, particularly of the non- 
accredited group, for a visit and consultation with the faculty re- 
garding important features of the school. The advisory service to 
accredited schools that have received recommendations under the 
existing standards has also taken a considerable amount of time. Such 
work frequently involves a meeting with the superintendent of schools 
and the high school principal. In one instance, several members of 
the Board of Education of a school in a distant part of the territory, 
and the principal and the superintendent appeared for a general con- 
ference. Numerous visits, either by a special visitor or by members 
of state departments, have been arranged throughout the year. It 
seems to be the judgment of the schools concerned that this more or 
less incidental service is of real value. In addition to these con- 
ferences, the chairman makes short visits as occasion permits to 
schools that have been having some difficulty in understanding the 
recommendations of the Commission. I think it is safe to say that 
through this general advisory service, a very friendly relationship 
has developed between the Commission and the member schools. 
College Records —Most of the higher institutions that originally 
agreed to report the quintile standing of all freshmen from accredited 
schools are continuing to send in annual reports. We have not made 
an actual count of the number of standings reported since 1927, but 
a rough estimate of 125,000 gives some indication of the responses 
of the higher institutions, and the work involved in keeping this 
information up to date. It is beginning to appear that this continuous 
college record, when it includes reports from representative institu- 
tions, is of especial value in judging the efficiency of the school in 
performing the college preparatory function. Of course the Com- 
mission does not assume that this is the only function which a 
secondary school should perform even though it may be a primary 
one in some instances. Consequently the use of such data must be 
carefully guarded lest a school be misjudged as to its efficiency. For 
the past four years, the chairman has been able to secure one or two 
good university students on the N.Y.A. subvention. In this manner 
the work has been kept going, although the tabulations are not up 
to date. It may be of interest to members of the Middle States As- 
sociation that the Southern Association has discarded its traditional 
Dean’s List and has adopted an exact counterpart of the Middle 
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States College Record on a quintile basis. I have just had an inquiry 
from the chairman of the Committee responsible for this work, re- 
questing specific information as to the details of our plan and the 
method of carrying on the tabulations. With the Southern Associa- 
tion emphasizing these reports, it is likely that we shall have a much 
larger number of such reports coming from institutions of the South 
which receive students from schools in the Middle States. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.—This 
is the last year of the five-year study which was inaugurated in August 
1933. The committee has scheduled its work in such manner that 
it expects to have the study entirely completed and the report ready 
for publication by June 1938. The published report will probably 
appear in August or September of next year. It is too early to give 
specific information concerning the nature of the report on this 
particular occasion. We have however arranged for the coordinator, 
Dr. W. C. Eells, to present to us at the Saturday morning conference, 
a somewhat detailed report on important tentative findings. This is 
being done with a view to providing the Commission on Secondary 
Schools with some basic data by which it may begin planning a new 
program. In view of the many problems that are constantly arising 
in connection with the work on secondary schools, it is extremely 
important that the results of the work of the Cooperative Study shall 
be capitalized as fully as possible. 

At this time I should like to call attention to the exceptional 
service which is now being rendered by the several state committees. 
The membership of the various state committees consists of 30 persons. 
The attendance this year was 28. Only two state committees had 
members absent and in both cases these absences were unavoidable. 
I should like to pay tribute also to the unusual interest and the fine 
professional spirit shown by the entire Commission. We had a full 
membership in attendance with the exception of one ex-officio member. 
The influence of the Commission in stimulating improvements in 
secondary education is being observed in many ways throughout the 
territory, and I think this is a matter in which the Association should 
be vitally interested. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. D. Grizzett, 


Chairman. 


November 26, 1937. 
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TABLE I 
NEW SCHOOLS ACCREDITED NOVEMBER, 1937 


DELAWARE 


Sunny Hills School, Box 293, Wilmington, Delaware. 


District OF COLUMBIA 


Saint Anthony High School, 12th and Lawrence Streets, N. E., 
Brookland, Washington. 


MaryYLAND 


Bel Air High School, Bel Air. 


New JERSEY 


Cape May High School, Washington Street, Cape May. 

Dunellen High School, Dunellen. 

East Rutherford High School, Paterson Ave., East Rutherford. 

Kent Place School, Summit. 

Mount Holly High School (under the Rancocas Valley Regional 
High School Board of Education), Brainard St., Mount Hoily. 

Roxbury High School, Hillside Ave., Succasunna. 


New YorK 


Bennett School of Liberal and Applied Arts, Millbrook. 

Middletown High School, 45 Academy Ave., Middletown. 

Nightingale-Bamford School, The, Inc., 20 E. 92nd Street, New 
York City. 


Tuckahoe High School, Tuckahoe. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Broad Top Township High School, Defiance. 

Kennett High School, Kennett Square. 

Otto Junior Senior High School, Duke Center. 

Saint Rosalia High School, 511 Greenfield Ave., Pittsburgh. 
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TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
JANUARY 1, 1938 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Your Commission has had a busy year. At a meeting held in 
May only one college was added to the accredited list 


DUNBARTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In addition, however, action on two or three applications was 
deferred until certain needed changes were made in the management 
of the institutions, and reports were also received of inspections of 
several colleges on the approved list in regard to which doubt had 
arisen as to whether they were making satisfactory progress. 


At a meeting held last week 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


was added to the accredited list. This had been accredited several 
years ago as a junior college but has now qualified as a full four-year 
institution. 

The following institutions were added to the accredited list of 
junior colleges 


BUCKNELL JUNIOR COLLEGE, WILKES-BARRE, Pa. 
IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. St. Anes Junior CoLLeGce, BALtTrmore, M.D. 
In addition the applications of three other colleges were consid- 
ered and action deferred until improvements were made. 
One institution was accredited as the first on the new list of 


teachers colleges, which the Association instructed the Commission to 
form, 


STATE TEACHERS CoLLece, Montcrartr, N. J. 


This institution could have been accredited as a liberal arts 
college but the Commission decided that as it had in its work certain 
things which are deemed highly desirable in a teachers college it 
would be wiser to place it as the first in the new list. 

During the year a sub-committee of the Commission has been 
at work drawing up a new statement of what the Commission ex- 
pects of accredited colleges, which was revised by the Commission at 
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its meeting last week. This will be reported upon by the chairman 
of that committee Doctor Rule, of Pittsburgh. Copies of this are 
available now. Besides this statement the Commission has adopted a 
form of questionnaire to be answered by every college making ap- 
plication for accreditation, and it is proposed that a similar question- 
naire shall be sent to each college on the accredited list, say every 
three or five years, in order that the Commission may keep track of 
the progress that the various institutions are making. 

As will be seen from this statement the basis on which colleges 
will be hereafter accredited will be not so much on their having ful- 
filled certain technical requirements, as on the way in which the 
institution concerned is doing honest work and fulfilling the purpose 
for which it was established. “The submitting of answers to the 
questionnaire at intervals is for the purpose of keeping track of how 
the institution is progressing, for the Commission feels that a college 
which is not advancing in the efficiency of its work is not living up 
to the desired standard. 


Respectfully yours, 


WILson FarRAND, 
Chairman. 
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PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In establishing and maintaining a list of accredited institutions 
it is the purpose of the Middle States Association to indicate those 
undergraduate institutions within its territory which meet certain 
standards of excellence. 

The standards of the Association are stated for the guidance of 
institutions within its territory whether they are accredited or non- 
accredited, with the hope that they will undertake to evaluate them- 
selves along the lines indicated. It is to be emphasized that no 
institution will be judged worthy of placement or continuance on the 
accredited list unless it shows evidence of continued effort to improve 
itself. 

It is always to be understood that in appraising an institution 
which seeks its approval, the Commission seeks to avoid obliging 
colleges to conform to any fixed pattern. The purpose of the Com- 
mission is not to standardize but to give its approval to institutions 
which justify their presence in the higher educational field and which 
reasonably accomplish the purposes they set for themselves. Indeed, 
adherence to conventional policy and procedure, while in no sense 
objectionable and often desirable, is not essential. “The Commission 
wishes to encourage intelligent experimentation and pioneering in 
both administration and teaching. ‘The real test turns upon the in- 
tellectual and scholastic honesty of the individual enterprise, its right 
to claim recognition in the college world, and the proof it affords of 
the success of its endeavors through the students it trains and 
graduates. 

In the consideration of an institution emphasis will be placed 
on the manner in which the institution as a whole performs its task 
of instruction. Attention will be given to aspects that have an im- 
portant bearing on instructional efficiency such as the financial con- 
dition; building and grounds; the organization of the curriculum; 
the administration ; library; laboratories ; admission policy ; graduation 
requirements; student activities and faculty competence. 


Definition 


An institution eligible for inclusion in the accredited list of the 
Association is a state, municipal, or incorporated private institution 
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not operated for profit, or a unit of a recognized college or university, 
having at least one four-year unified curriculum which is devoted 
exclusively to education in the liberal arts and sciences; which has 
legal authority to grant a bachelor’s degree; which has granted and 
continues to grant such degree; and which requires for admission the 
completion of a standard four-year secondary school curriculum or 
equivalent education approved by the Association. 


PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS 
I. Purpose 


It is important at the outset for any institution seeking the 
approval of the Commission to make public avowal to its natural 
constituency and to its neighboring institutions of its fundamental 
purpose in receiving students and in offering them instruction. Mere- 
ly to introduce into the annual announcement or catalogue a con- 
ventional paragraph with reference to objectives is not enough. The 
institution under consideration must have a clear-cut realizing sense 
of the reasons for its existence, based on sound educational premises. 
There must be evidence of progressive movement towards the realiza- 
tion, in some degree, of the ideals and purposes which the institution 
sets for itself. It should be made clear in this connection from what 
chief sources the institution receives its support and to what type of 
students it offers educational opportunity. 


Il. Admissions 


The policy of a college with respect to the admission of students 
is, in the judgment of the Commission, a reliable index of its educa- 
tional character. 

In evaluation of the admission policy emphasis will be placed 
on the extent to which a system of selective admission is employed 
and the manner in which the college lives up to its announced entrance 
requirements. The admission of doubtfully qualified students or of 
a large proportion of special or non-matriculated students, deviation 
from announced admission standards, or the use of entrance probation 
will be considered as evidences of unsound admission practice. The 
fidelity with which a college lives up to announced entrance require- 
ments is of primary importance. 
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III. Faculty 


The Commission is not disposed to fix rigid standards in judg- 
ing the competence of the faculty. Many factors will be considered. 
The formal education of the staff is of first importance, although the 
institutions in which college teachers have done undergraduate and 
graduate work successfully are of more significance than the degrees 
they hold. The major instructional responsibilities must, however, 
be mainly in the hands of thoroughly educated and experienced in- 
structors. This means ordinarily nothing less than the doctor’s degree 
or its genuine equivalent. Evidence of intellectual alertness will be 
sought and account taken of the scholarly productions of the faculty 
and of the participation of its members in the activities of learned 
societies. 


IV. Instruction 


The Commission’s representatives will visit the classrooms and 
laboratories of the college under consideration but will not attempt 
wholly to evaluate the instruction by observation. The college will 
be expected to furnish objective evidence of the quality of its instruc- 
tion through the intellectual performance of its students. In judging 
the instructional efficiency of the college, consideration will be given 
to the performance of the student body in standardized tests and the 
quality of their work in leading graduate, professional and research 
institutions, and to the degree to which the institution as a whole 
seems to be living up to its promises to the public in the quality, 
scope, and the results of the program of instruction it offers. 


VV. Curriculum 


The Commission believes that the curriculum of a college should 
be such as will carry out its announced purposes and at the same time 
be adaptable to the needs of the student body. The first concern is 
that a college should have the faculty, the plant, the library, the 
laboratories, and the atmosphere with which to carry out its an- 
nounced objectives. The desires and the attainments of the individual 
student should have much to do with the organization of his own 
complete program of study. At the same time, especially if the field 
of study be general liberal arts and sciences, such a program should 
be well integrated and should not permit the student to confine his 
education to a narrowly restricted field. Curricular offerings in liber- 
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al arts should ordinarily include all the usual academic fields. ‘The 
offering of specialized vocational curricula should be undertaken with 
caution. 

In order to make the curriculum effective it is important that 
in each field in which major work is offered there should be at least 
two full time faculty members not offering work in other fields. At 
least one of the two should be of professorial rank and should have 
training equivalent to the Ph.D. 

It is also desirable that the size of the classes and the teaching 
load of the individual instructor be such as to promote effective teach- 
ing and productive scholarship. 


VI. Library 


It cannot be too strongly urged that the library is the heart of 
any higher educational institution. The very first consideration is 
the degree to which the books it possesses support and supplement the 
instruction it offers and the extent to which both faculty and students 
actually use such books. ‘The Commission will insist above all else 
that a college library shall not be a repository. The modern college 
cannot justify itself without a library which gives evidence of constant 
and productive use. 

In consideration of the library, emphasis will be placed on the 
policy regarding the accession and discard of books, on the usefulness 
and scope of the reference and general collection and periodicals, on 
the accessibility and usefulness of the book collection, and on the 
amount and the apportionment of money budgeted for library pur- 
poses. Figures showing the extent to which the library is used are 
important. It is assumed that the librarian and members of his staff 
will have specific professional training. The librarian should have 
faculty rank and broad authority in the expenditure of funds for 
library purposes. 


VII. Laboratories 


A college must house its laboratories for instruction in science 
adequately and provide the equipment and apparatus for instructional, 
experimental, and research work in science, but it is to be recognized 
that equipment and elaborate laboratory housing will not themselves 
assure productive work in the basic sciences. An atmosphere of 
genuine interest in science must be created and the work must be 


predicated upon the zeal of instructors and students in the subjects 
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of study rather than upon the mere acquisition of a given number 
of semester hours of credit to meet an arbitrary curricular require- 
ment. Given appropriately equipped and housed laboratories any 
college undertaking instruction in science must expect to secure the 
services of teachers possessed of a genuine scientific spirit and outlook 
as well as thorough training and experience. 


VIII. Graduation 


The requirement for the bachelor’s degree should be not fewer 
than 120 or more than 140 semester hours of work or the equivalent 
on the college level based upon full matriculation. Qualitative as 
well as quantitative standards for graduation are desirable. All 
institutions will be expected to state their residence requirements and 
the limit set on the amount of credit applicable toward a degree for 
off-campus extension courses and for correspondence or home study 
work. Faithfulness in the administration of the announced require- 
ments for graduation is always expected. 


IX. The Catalogue 


The catalogue, an institution’s chief medium for communication 
with the public, should be written in clear, concise English, and be 
carefully edited. 


The catalogue should include a full roster of the faculty showing 
earned degrees, the institutions granting them and the dates of the 
degrees, a statement of entrance requirements, graduation require- 
ments, and a description of all courses to be offered during the year 
for which the catalogue is issued. Courses given in rotation should 
be clearly indicated. The practice of listing a number of courses to 
be given on demand is to be discouraged. Whenever possible, each 
department should announce the names of all who give instruction 
in the department and the instructor of each course should be 
indicated. 


An institution should print a roster of its students either in the 
catalogue or published separately. 


The catalogue is an official, authoritative statement of the pur- 
pose of the college, and therefore should not be in the nature of a 
prospectus. Material designed primarily for publicity purposes should 
be published separately. 
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X. Professional Schools 


The Commission believes that professional schools associated with 
institutions seeking its approval should in all cases meet the standards 
of their respective national accrediting agencies. ‘The connection of 
an unapproved professional school with an institution of higher educa- 
tion will weigh heavily against the accreditation of that institution. 


XI. Graduate Work 


Graduate instruction should be offered only by institutions with 
adequate resources. In general, it is desirable for graduate courses 
to be separately organized, separately administered, separately taught. 
Credit hours accumulated beyond the requirement for a bachelor’s 
degree will not be regarded as graduate work. Courses in an under- 
graduate curriculum should not be applied toward an advanced de- 
gree. Nothing in this paragraph should be construed to prevent the 
enrollment in graduate courses of properly qualified undergraduates. 


XII. Student Activities 


The cultural, social and physical advantages of a well-regulated 
program of student activities are an important part of a sound edu- 
cational plan. Facilities for participation in this program should be 
available to all members of the student body and every student should 
be encouraged to participate in some phase of this program. 


The professionalizing of intercollegiate athletics inevitably works 
to the detriment of any well-planned activity program. The sub- 
sidizing of students for participation in intercollegiate contests is 
condemned. 


XIII. Administration 


A sound instructional program can operate effectively only when 
supported by a competent administration and an alert, interested board 
of trustees. Consequently, attention will be given to the manner in 
which the administration operates, to its responsiveness to institutional 
needs, and to its efforts to appraise its own effectiveness and that of 
the institution. Specifically, the administration should hold itself 
responsible for the efficient operation of the admissions, registrar’s 
and bursar’s office, and the library, and is expected to provide health, 
guidance, and placement services for the students. 
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Consideration will be given to the provision a college makes for 
salaries and for retirement allowances, and to its practice and an- 
nounced policy in maintaining security of tenure. 

The functions of trustees, faculty and the staff administrative 
offices should be clearly and formally defined. Once defined, the 
duties of any individual member of the administration should not be 
subject to arbitrary or sudden change or interference by the trustees, 
faculty or other members of the administration. 


XIV. Finances 


The satisfactory realization of the general standards here out- 
lined is predicated upon a sound financial structure. Resources 
adequate for the accomplishment of announced purposes must be 
available, and current income must be such as to enable the institution 
to carry on its work without embarrassment. ‘The Commission does 
not fix definite required items of resources and endowment, but 
believes that no college program can be long sustained successfully 
unless the income from student fees is supplemented by other income. 
A reasonable measure of financial independence, such as that secured 
by endowment funds, is essential to the continued success of any 
college. 

In examining the financial condition of an institution, considera- 
tion will be given to the income available for educational purposes 
and to the manner in which that income is expended. An institution 
is expected to operate on a budget prepared in accordance with the 
best financial and educational practice and to issue an annual financial 
statement, audited by a properly qualified outside agency, giving a 
clear and accurate picture of its financial status. Attention will be 
given to the relative amounts expended for instruction, administration, 
maintenance, equipment and supplies, library, and student activities. 

The business management of the institution should be under the 
care of a responsible, trained financial officer, charged with the 
preparation and supervision of the budget. 


XV. Buildings and Grounds 


A college must have a physical plant designed to aid in the 
accomplishment of its purposes. The educative value of college 
environment is not to be overlooked. Buildings and grounds should 
not merely be adequate; they should clearly lend the aid to a college 
program which comes from attractive surroundings, from decent and 
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presentable architecture, and from good housekeeping, all the way 
from the boiler room to the president’s office. The physical plant 
should also be designed to promote the health, the recreation, and the 
personal welfare of faculty and students. The Commission will not 
measure classrooms and laboratories and dictate procedures in the 
care and administration of dormitories, but will expect adequate 
facilities for the orderly conduct of all types of instruction and the 
hygienic surroundings which are demanded in modern civilization. 
The physical plant must fit the purposes of the individual institution 
and be maintained in an order which gives evidence that it is possible 
for those purposes to be accomplished. 


XVI. Special Considerations Applicable to the Accreditation of 
Junior Colleges, Teachers Colleges, and Engineering Schools. 


A. The Junior College 


The principles and standards established for accrediting colleges, 
with the exception of those relating to length of course, quantitative 
graduation requirements and degrees, apply with equal force to in- 
stitutions seeking approval as junior colleges. “The Commission will 
recognize two types of institutions: first, those which offer a four- 
year course, organized in an administrative unit, covering the last 
two years on the secondary level and the first two years on the college 
level; second, those which offer a two-year course, organized as a 
separate administrative unit, on the college level. In either event the 
two-year course on the higher level must be based upon the comple- 
tion of an approved four-year secondary school course or the equiv- 
alent, and must be of distinctly college character and quality. The 
two-year course on the upper level may be devoted solely to work in 
liberal arts and science, or to such work coupled with curricula in 
semi-professional and vocational fields, terminal in character, or may 
be devoted entirely to such terminal courses. 


B. The Teachers College 


The application of a teachers college for accreditation will be 
evaluated in terms of all the above principles and standards. Certain 
additional factors, however, will also be considered which are distinc- 
tively applicable to a teachers college, such as laboratory schools and 
the appropriate facilities for the effective administration of such 
schools. 
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C. The Engineering School 


Any engineering school to be considered for inclusion in the 
accepted list of the Middle States Association must first present evi- 
dence of its recognition by the Engineering Council for Professional 
Development. Such an institution will then be evaluated in the 
terms of the foregoing standards. 


General Considerations 


After visitation and inspection and appraisal by recognized ob- 
jective standards, a college seeking approval will be judged by the 
total effect it produces upon the Commission’s representatives, upon 
its own immediate public, and upon the entire fraternity of educational 
institutions. Close articulation and cooperation of official board, ad- 
ministrative officers and instructional staff will be expected. Freedom 
of teaching must prevail. Students should be industrious and eager 
and loyal to the institution. The atmosphere of the entire enterprise 
should be wholesome and promising. The sum of all factors should 
give the total impression of honest effort and productive result. 





Upon motion these revised standards were adopted unanimously. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 


President, FREDERICK C. FERRY, Hamilton College 


Your Committee finds that the Association has never undertaken 
to pay its administrative officers for their services. It has accepted a 
great deal of time and patient labor contributed by the University 
of Pennsylvania, the Germantown Friends School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and to some extent by many other institutions. In some 
instances the officers receive honoraria, but those honoraria are ex- 
ceedingly petty and it is supposed that they may indicate grateful 
appreciation, but in no respect a proper return for the services 
rendered. Your Committee does not propose to suggest any change 
in that regard. 

Furthermore those institutions contribute space—office space, 
light, heat and a large amount of clerical labor. Your Committee 
does not propose any change in that regard, but proposes that the 
Association continue to accept gratefully the favors which these 
institutions so graciously render. But the Committee is of the opinion 
that the Commissions of the Associations must have somewhat more 
money for expenses if they are to continue to function as effectively 
as they should. 


Your Committee finds that the membership dues of the North 
Central Association for four-year institutions are $50.00 and that 
they are the same for four-year institutions in the Southern Associa- 
tion. ‘Therefore, your Committee proposes that as a means of pro- 
viding a bit more of money the dues of our Association be raised. 
They are now $7.50 and the first recommendation is that the dues 
for membership in the Association be fixed at $10.00 per year. 


Another source of helping out a bit in the expenses of one of the 
Commissions is to adopt the recommendation to increase the cost of 
inspection. Information is at hand that the North Central inspection 
costs $300.00. It is proposed here that the cost of inspection of 
colleges be increased from $50.00 to $75.00 so that the cost will be 
$75.00 if the inspection is carried through. If it happens that the 
institution decides to withdraw its request for inspection before the 
inspection is made, the fee shall be only $10.00. So the second 
recommendation of the Committee is, that subject to the approval of 
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the Executive Committee, the fee for the first inspection on applica- 
tion by any institution of higher education be $75.00, and for any 
later inspection, $50.00, and that it be provided further that $65.00 
of the $75.00 fee for the first inspection be returned if the institution 
withdraws its application prior to inspection. ‘Those are the two 
recommendations—the first for increasing the dues to $10.00 and the 
second for increasing the cost of inspection to $75.00. 





Upon motion, duly seconded, the report of the Committee was 
adopted unanimously. 
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COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
PrincipAL FLoyp E. HarsHMan, Nutley High School, Chairman 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Association: Your Com- 
mittee, composed of Dean Margaret T. Corwin of the New Jersey 
College for Women, Mr. William J. O’Connor, Registrar of George- 
town University, also the officers of the Association and the Chairmen 
of the two Commissions, considered the Constitution for some time 
before a meeting, finally met in Philadelphia, and have drawn up 
the Constitution and By-Laws as follows: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Article I 


Name and Object 


1. The name of this association shall be THe Mippie STATES 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

2. The object of this association shall be to encourage higher 
achievement and to facilitate the development of better working 
relations among higher institutions, secondary schools, and other 
educational agencies in the Middle States. 


Article II 
Membership and Voting 


1. Any higher institution or secondary school accredited by the ap- 
propriate commission, or the office of any State or local depart- 
ment of public education or of any system of parochial and 
private secondary schools, or any other educational organization 
within the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia may be 
received into active membership in this association upon approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

2. Any higher institution or secondary school not accredited through 
the appropriate commission may, upon approval by the Executive 
Committee, be elected to associate membership with the privilege 
of attending the annual meetings and receiving the Proceedings, 
but without the right to vote. 
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The Executive Committee may, from time to time, elect as 
honorary members individuals whose special qualifications or 
service to the Association merit this distinction. 


All delegates present at any meeting of the association shall be 
entitled to vote, but, upon questions requiring a decision by ballot, 
institutions holding active membership shall have one vote each. 


Article III 
Officers 


The officers of this association shall be a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary, a treasurer, and an executive committee con- 
sisting of the officers, one member from each of the political 
divisions of the national government served by the association, 
and the chairmen of the Commissions. The president of the 
association will serve as chairman of the executive committee. 


Article IV 
Duties of Officers 


The president shall preside at all meetings of the association and 
of the executive committee. He may sign orders upon the 
treasurer. 


The vice-president shall assume the duties of the president during 
his absence. 


The secretary shall keep a record of all business transacted by 
the association and the executive committee. He may sign orders 
upon the treasurer. 


The treasurer shall receive and hold all moneys of the association 
and shall pay out the same upon a written order of the president 
or the secretary. 


The executive committee shall prepare business for the associa- 
tion, fix the time of the annual meeting, call special meetings, 
and act for the association during its recess. The executive 
committee shall also review and approve the budgets of the 
commissions, provide adequately for the work in the offices of 
the secretary and treasurer, and shall fix the compensation for 
the secretary, treasurer, and executive officers of the commissions. 
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Article V 


Commissions 
The major work of the association shall be vested in two com- 
missions, the membership and duties of which are stated in the 
by-laws. These commissions shall be The Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education and The Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


Article VI 


Meetings and Their Purposes 

There shall be one meeting annually for the discussion of prob- 
lems pertinent to the purposes of the association, the election of 
officers, and the transaction of such business as may come before 
the association. Unless determined by the association, the ex- 
ecutive committee shall fix the date and place of holding this 
meeting. The executive committee is empowered to call special 
meetings of the association when occasion demands. 


Article VII 
Accredited-Membership Fees 
To defray the expenses of the meetings of the association and 
services to member institutions, there shall be an accredited- 
membership fee of $10.00 payable annually by each member 
institution. The initial year’s fee shall be $15.00. (In case a 
deficit should occur, it shall be provided for by special action of 
the executive committee. ) 


The annual fee for associate membership shall be $10.00 


Article VIII 


Power of the Association 
Decisions by the association on questions not pertaining to its 
organization shall always be considered advisory, and not 
mandatory, each institution preserving its own individuality and 
liberty of action upon all other subjects considered. 


Article IX 
Membership Tests 


There shall be no discrimination as to religion, race, or sex in 
according the privileges of the Association. 
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Article X 
A Quorum 


Representatives of one-fourth of the institutions belonging to the 
Association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 


Article XI 


Change of the Constitution or By-Laws 
This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by a 
vote, by ballot, of two-thirds of the institutions represented at 
said meeting, provided the executive committee has been notified, 
through the secretary, of such proposed alteration or amendment 
at least sixty days prior to the meeting. 
The by-laws may be altered upon recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee at any regular meeting by a majority vote of the 
institutions represented at the meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


The following by-laws are a part of this constitution: 


3, 


Membership and Duties of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education shall con- 
sist of fourteen persons, twelve to be elected with consideration 
of geographical and institutional distribution in addition to the 
president and secretary of the association, ex-ojficio. Four mem- 
bers shall be elected annually by vote of the association to serve 
for terms of three years each. 

The duties of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 

tion shall be: 

a. To recommend to the Association from time to time such 
changes in its approved standards for the accreditation of 
institutions of higher education as may be desirable, especially 
such modifications as will keep the standards in harmony 
with generally accepted standards for institutions of higher 
education and promote consistent growth in the educational 
usefulness of member institutions. 

b. To adopt from time to time lists of accredited institutions of 
higher learning in accordance with the standards accepted by 
this association. 
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2. Membership and Duties of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 


The commission on Secondary Schools shall consist of eleven 
persons, nine to be elected with consideration of geographical 
and institutional distribution in addition to the president and 
secretary of the association, ex-officio. ‘Three members shall be 
elected annually by vote of the association to serve for terms of 
three years each. 


The duties of the Commission on Secondary Schools shall be: 


a. To promote the continuous improvement of member sec- 
ondary schools through the preparation and maintenance of 
a List of Accredited Secondary Schools. 

b. To promote a better articulation between secondary schools 
and higher institutions. 

c. To promote the continuous study of problems in the field of 
secondary education, and to cooperate as fully as possible 
with other agencies in the general improvement of secondary 
education. 


3. A condition of being placed upon or of maintaining a place upon 
an accredited list of the association shall be membership in the 
association and the payment of annual dues. 


4. A school or college forming a constituent part of a college or 
university, but wishing a distinct place on an accredited list, shall 
be required to take out separate membership in the association. 


5. Schools applying for approval by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools shall send the initial year’s fee of $15.00 with the ap- 
plication. ‘This fee is to be deposited with the Treasurer and 
returned to the school if action by the Commission is unfavorable. 





An amendment was offered by President Ferry and accepted 
changing item 5 of the By-Laws to read: 


Schools applying for approval by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools shall send the initial year’s fee of $15.00 with the application. 
This fee is to be deposited with the Treasurer and $10.00 of it 
returned to the school if action by the Commission is unfavorable. 


‘Thus amended the new Constitution and By-Laws as presented 
by the Committee were adopted unanimously. 
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THE NEEDS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


Rev. GEORGE JOHNSON, Professor of Education, 


Catholic University of America 


Two years have passed since the American Youth Commission 
began its work. It was called into being for the purpose of out- 
lining a comprehensive plane for the care and education of American 
youth. There was abundant evidence that the American scene had 
shifted as far as young people are concerned and that the tall talk 
that we had been using so loosely in the past about a land of un- 
limited opportunities was not in line with the facts. A considerable 
breakdown had taken place in our social and economic machinery, 
and youth was bearing its share of the disappointment and suffering 
that had ensued. Statesmen had taken cognizance of the situation, 
but so had demagogues. Those who were devoted to the develop- 
ment and perpetuation of American ideals realized that something 
must be done lest youth lose its faith in democracy. On the other 
hand, those whose zeal it was to supplant our institutions with some- 
thing alien and un-American were ready to foment the discontent of 
youth, that they might in turn make capital of it. The American 
Council on Education, realizing the critical nature of the situation 
and the necessity for informed leadership, entered the picture and 
with the assistance of the General Education Board set up the 
American Youth Commission. 


In the two years of its existence the American Youth Com- 
mission has devoted itself mainly to the task of definition. It has 
sought to discover the real nature of the youth problem and its 
constituent elements. A number of studies and surveys of youth had 
already been undertaken. “These were made the subject of careful 
evaluation and analysis. In addition to this the Commission launched 
studies of its own. All told to date eleven such studies have been 
undertaken. These are: 


An Inventory of Oncoming Youth in Pennsylvania 

A Study of the Needs of the Youth of Maryland 

A Study of the Needs of the Youth in Dallas, Texas 

A Study of the Needs of the Youth in Muncie, Indiana 

A Study of the Distribution of the Youth Population of the 
United States 
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A Study of the Needs of Youth in Forty Rural Villages 

A Study of the Health of College Students and the Health 
Programs of Colleges and Universities; also a Study of the 
Health of the Enrollees of the CCC Camps 

A Study of the work Camps of Europe 

A Comprehensive Evaluation of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps 

A Study of the Vocational Educational Programs in England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and the Scandinavian Countries 

A Descriptive Study of Youth-Serving Agencies 


Besides these studies and surveys, experts in a number of fields 
have supplied the Commission with information concerning the fol- 
lowing areas: Secondary Education, Vocational Adjustment of Youth, 
Home and Parent Education, Citizenship Education, Attitudes of 
Youth, and the Needs of Negro Youth. 


To date the Commission has reached no definite conclusions or 
found itself ready to issue any reports. However, there does seem 
to be at least a working agreement that there are certain major 
aspects to the problem, certain areas in which the difficulties that 
youth faces are quite apparent, and before another year has passed 
the Commission expects confidently to be in a position to make definite 
recommendations to the American public. 


Youth Population 


Certain facts have emerged concerning the youth population. 
The number of children and young people in the United States is 
decreasing, a fact that is reflected in the enrolment in the elementary 
schools. Yet the enrolment in the secondary schools is increasing, 
due to the fact that it has become increasingly difficult for young 
people from sixteen to twenty-five to find gainful employment. The 
alternatives are more schooling or disastrous idleness. 


It is in the cities that the birth rate is declining most rapidly. 
Not a city in the United States whose population is more than 100,- 
000 has an excess of births over deaths. On the other hand, the 
heaviest birth rate is in the rural areas. ‘There the excess of births 
over deaths is such that a rather large migration is necessary in order 
to prevent the inevitable impoverishment and lowering of standards 
of living that naturally result when the population exceeds the 
potentialities of the environment to supply it with a decent living. 
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By and large throughout the land those families in the most 
fortunate economic and social positions have the fewest children. In 
those parts of the country where there is the lowest per capita income, 
such as the Old Cotton Belt, the Appalachian Mountain regions and 
the cut-over regions around the Great Lakes, there is the largest 
number of children per family. On the basis of careful studies, it 
can be safely stated that the productive workers of the Southeast 
carry a burden of child support and education at the elementary school 
level 80 per cent greater than the burden carried by the productive 
workers of the Far West, 44 per cent greater than that carried in 
the Northeast, and 43 per cent greater than that of the Middle 
States. For every one thousand persons 20 to 64 years of age there 
are in the Southeast 426 children 5 to 13 years of age. For every 
one thousand in the Far West 20 to 64 years of age there are 236 
children 5 to 13 years of age, 295 in the Northeast and 297 in the 
Middle States. The fact that our population is growing most rapidly 
in those areas where there is the least wealth to support it is re- 
sponsible for migration to wealthier sections of the country. In 
1930, 23.5 of the native-born population of the United States were 
living in states other than that of their birth. In the decade from 
1920 to 1930, 40 per cent of those born in rural America had mi- 
grated to the cities and 60 per cent of this migration came from the 
very poorest localities. Had they remained in the place of their birth, 
there is every likelihood that, deprived of economic and cultural ad- 
vantages, they and their children after them would have sunk to a 
level of existence even more meager than that which their parents 
enjoyed. 


Employment and Youth 


Definite figures concerning unemployment among young people 
are not available, but certain estimates can be made that have validity. 
Probably one half of the 10,000,000 youth in the United States who 
between 1929 and 1934 reached the age when they might be gain- 
fully employed had not found employment in 1935. In other words, 
some 5,000,000 young people in that year found it impossible to get 
work. Since 1935 there has been some improvement in the employ- 
ment situation, yet at the beginning of 1937 there were perhaps three 
to four million young people who were through with school but 
unable to find a full-time job. This phase of the problem has been 
more or less central in the Commission’s thinking to date. As a 
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matter of fact, one would almost be justified in saying that the youth 
problem is fundamentally an employment problem. Millions of young 
people who have no interest in things academic and small capacity 
for intellectual pursuits find that there is nothing for them in school- 
ing as it is presently organized and want very much to go to work. 
They have reached that level of maturity where the urge to be self- 
sustaining and financially independent is very strong. ‘They find no 
satisfaction for the deeper urges of their personality in bookish pur- 
suits for which they are not fitted. ‘They are impatient at any further 
postponement of the day when they can take their own place in the 
lists of life and carry their own burden. Yet the opportunities are 
not available. There are those who maintain the picture is not as 
dark as it has frequently been painted, that youth can make its own 
opportunities if it is so minded. But the facts do not bear out this 
optimistic contention. And the evidence is quite conclusive that over 
three million young people between the ages of 16 and 24 are finding 
that there is no room for them in our industrial and agricultural 
organization. 

In addition to this, great numbers of those who have found 
employment are not properly trained for the work they are doing or 
adjusted to their status. Socially, home and school have been too 
much inclined to exalt white collar occupations and a kind of snob- 
bery has been at work developing ambition for a professional career 
in the heart of many a young person who would be better off in the 
long run, both financially and from the point of view of his own 
personal happiness, were he engaged in a trade. All too little has 
been done in the field of guidance and society has not as yet recog- 
nized its responsibility for directing young people and helping them 
to find their way around in the civilization that is becoming increas- 
ingly complex. 

The problem here is as diverse and ramified as society itself, and 
the solution cannot be found through any single approach or by means 
of any one single agency. There is here a community responsibility 
which must be borne not by education alone, nor labor alone, nor 
government alone, but by all working together in enlightened 
partnership. 


Health 


In approaching the health problem the American Youth Com- 
mission is asking itself questions like these: Are medical facilities 
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which provide protection against preventable causes of death and 
disability available to our young people? Are youth taught those 
principles which make for rational thinking and sound judgment in 
matters of health and for the adoption of better health practices? 
Are young people being prepared to adapt themselves emotionally 
to the realities of shifting economic and vocational conditions? ‘The 
Commission is asking itself these questions because there seems to be 
evidence that for large numbers of our young people the answer is in 
the negative. Whenever we begin to examine young people in col- 
leges, in schools, in camps, or wherever they may be congregated, we 
find that their health, both physical and mental, is far from what it 
should be and could be were they properly intelligent about the care 
of their bodies and in a position to benefit by the advances in medical 
science. 

This would seem to be a basic element in any comprehensive 
plan for the care of youth. Physical fitness bears a very direct 
relation to other fitnesses. It is a condition for happiness and suc- 
cess in one’s vocation, in one’s cultural pursuits, in one’s social life, 
and even affects one’s spiritual outlook. A sound mind functions 
best in a sound body. In the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, “When 
the body is well disposed, it procures the well-being of the mind or 
soul.” It does seem that democracy should find a way of making 
the best that medical science has discovered the common heritage of 
all. The alternative is a cost to the individual and society that we 
cannot afford to pay. 


Recreation 


Labor-saving machinery and the speeding up of the processes of 
production have increased the leisure time of people living in modern 
society. This brings recreation to the fore as a major factor in the 
lives of all of us and in a special manner in the lives of young people. 
Youth has more spare time than ever before. In large numbers it is 
out of school and unemployed; when it is employed, the working day 
and the working week are shorter. Mechanical devices of one kind 
or other in the home have lessened the number of household chores 
that need to be taken care of. Again, much of the work that is being 
done today, particularly in industry, is of a routine kind requiring 
very little thought and no outlet for the creative urge. In general 
the tempo of modern life demands opportunities for relaxation. 
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Youth in its exuberance is bound to find some means of recrea- 
tion. ‘The means that it too often chooses are not very promising 
from the angle of health and character development. In large cities 
particularly opportunities for healthful outdoor play activities do 
not abound. Passive forms of recreation, such as attending the movies, 
watching games played by professionals, listening to the radio, are 
too prevalent. ‘The so-called “wild party” attracts young people 
and there is real cause for concern about the growing consumption of 
alcoholic beverages by young men and young women. A free and 
easy, and consequent degrading attitude toward sex is becoming more 
evident. 

The purpose of recreation, as the etymology of the word indicates, 
is to re-create—to create anew—to give both mind and body op- 
portunities to restore the powers and energies that have been used up 
in the actual business of living. Leisure time activities that do not 
accomplish this purpose, but on the contrary tend to destroy and 
debilitate the energy of the individual, are a menace to the welfare 
of society. Somehow or other in the development of our educational 
programs we seem to have forgotten certain fundamentals, like music 
and art and the development of hobbies. ‘Too many young people 
nowadays cannot bear to be alone with themselves. They have no 
inward resources for self-entertainment. With more and more time 
on their hands they have less and less capacity for using it in a con- 
structive manner. The Church, the school, the community, are all 
being challenged in this field. Increase in leisure time may very 
easily prove to be our undoing as a nation unless we take cognizance 
of its implications. 


Rural Youth 


No civilization can long survive the decay of its rural society. 
It is the experience of humankind as revealed in its history that when 
life on the land ceases to be prosperous and happy and progressive, 
the beginning of the end is being written. The fact that the United 
States has ceased to be predominantly an agricultural nation is reason 
for concern. ‘The progressive industrialization and consequent ur- 
banization of our people is creating that kind of artificiality which 
in times past has spelled ruin for empires. No problem that faces us 
is more fundamental in its implications than the rural problem. 


The facts that have been uncovered concerning rural youth are 
far from reassuring. Of course, young people in the country have 
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certain advantages that cannot be matched in the city. They are 
living close to nature and as a consequence are in a position to develop 
for themselves a philosophy of life that is rooted and founded in 
reality. However, as matters stand now, rural youth in the United 
States is afflicted with certain disadvantages that rather overbalance 
their advantages. ‘There has been an increase in farm tenancy, a 
growing commercialization and mechanization of agriculture and a 
depletion of natural resources. These have reflected themselves in 
decreasing income for the rural population with a consequent impact 
on the home, the school, the Church and the community at large. 
All in all throughout the country young people on the land are in 
an unfavorable economic and cultural situation as compared with 
young people in urban areas. 


Rural schools do not compare favorably with city schools. Ade- 
quate facilities for the promotion of health are frequently lacking. 
Libraries are not available and community life is fairly drab. One 
result is that life on the farm loses its attractiveness and there is an 
urge on the part of rural youth to migrate as soon as possible to the 
city. 

Much has been done in the way of promoting that education 
which is specifically agricultural, but very much remains to be done. 
There is confusion in the counsels of those who are active in promot- 
ing vocational education for rural youth. It is not easy to determine 
the character of the vocational program to be presented in a rural 
high school when it is known beforehand that a fair percentage of 
the students will not live on the farm but will seek employment in 
industry or business in the city. The automobile, the movie and 
the radio have destroyed isolation and the rural population is no 
longer self-contained. It is subjected constantly to the influence of 
urban civilization. All of which creates fundamental problems for 
those whose business it is to make curricula for country schools. 

I wonder if it would be an overstatement to say that until we 
have come to grips with the rural problem and come to some funda- 
mental economic solution, we can hope to make no sure progress in 
the solution of any other problem. ‘The farmer must have enough 
wealth to maintain himself in security, to give his children a happy 
home and educate them according to their capacities, to create a com- 
munity round about him in which there will be opportunities for 
healthful, social growth, if his sons and daughters are to be inspired 
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to carry on in his tradition and find the means of necessary self- 
development on the farm. 


Home and Family Life 


Then there is the problem of the home and the necessity of 
preparing young people for salutary family life. The effect of the 
industrial revolution has been to modify profoundly the character of 
the home. Particularly in the city it has ceased to have any industrial 
significance and it is rapidly losing its character as a social center. 
People go away from the home today for everything save food and 
rest. Youth seeks entertainment in the movies, the dance halls, the 
athletic fields, to say nothing of the street corner and the pool room. 
Married women are employed outside the home in ever increasing 
numbers. Divorce has become more or less the order of the day, 
and the feeling of responsibility for the children on the part of 
parents is alarmingly on the wane. 

Here again we are facing something fundamental. If a nation 
is to have any spirit and cohesiveness at all, it is because it is funda- 
mentally an aggregation of families. | Destroy the family and you 
undermine the basis of national solidarity. 

The vision of a happy home life unfolds itself attractively before 
young men and young women today, but all too often they come to 
the conclusion that it is a mirage. Being forced by circumstances to 
postpone the day when they can become self-supporting, they see very 
little chance of getting married at an early age. The moral implica- 
tions of all of this are self-evident. Youthful aberrations in the realm 
of sex frequently operate to destroy the faith and confidence and fine 
idealism which are basic requisites for a happy married life. 

It has been suggested that education for family living requires 
not only technical information but wholesome attitudes in three fields: 
(1) Home and consumer economics; (2) Personality development 
and human relations, which includes child study, and (3) Sex and 
reproduction. “To provide more adequate preparation in these three 
fields we need better adult parent education than we now have and 
recognition of the necessity of preparation for family living in high 
school and college programs, as well as the development of ways and 
means through Churches and other agencies that will reach those 
voung people who are out of school. 
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Much fine work is being done in this field by the Churches, by 
parent-teacher organizations and women’s clubs. ‘This work needs 
to be strengthened and coordinated. Good homes do not just happen. 
They are the result of intelligent cooperative effort. 


Education 


One does not proceed very far in the study of these various 
fields and the uncovering of the factors in them that are affecting 
youth without becoming aware of the fact that many changes are 
necessary in formal education if the school is to minister realistically 
to the needs of youth. Above the elementary level the American 
tradition has been primarily academic, but today, due to the pressure 
of economic conditions, thousands of boys and girls are continuing 
their education beyond the grades for whom an academic training is 
not suited. The American Youth Commission has reached a tentative 
conclusion on this score. It accepts as a postulate that society has 
a responsibility for the care of all young people until such time as 
they can find employment up to the age of 21. All boys and girls 
should be in school until they are 16. Beyond that, adequate facilities 
should be provided for those of an academic and intellectual bent 
to continue their education as long as possible. For those who want 
a practical education and training for a job, vocational education 
should be provided. For those who fit neither of these categories, 
some plan of part-time work and study might well be worked out, 
perhaps in the fashion of those experiments that the Federal Govern- 
ment is carrying out through the C.C.C. Camps and the work proj- 
ects of the W.P.A. Many young people are going to become better 
citizens, better men and women, if they have opportunities to ex- 
perience early enough the stabilizing effect of going to work and 
earning a wage. It should be possible to work out a plan whereby 
young people 16 years of age and upwards may have the experience 
of going to work under proper direction and with such safeguards 
as will preserve them from exploitation. 

In this connection it might be well to stress the rights of those 
youth who are fitted by nature to receive advanced education. In 
an attempt to provide a school program that would meet the needs 
of all comers, there has been a considerable dilution of academic 
standards in the American secondary school. Much has been said, 
and too much cannot be said, about the right of all young people in 
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a democracy to as much education as they are capable and that kind 
of preparation for life to which they are adapted. But perhaps not 
enough has been said about the right of those who are gifted with 
better talents to receive a training which will develop their capacities 
as fully as possible. Once we face realistically the fact that on the 
secondary level we have a variety of problems that call for a variety 
of approach, and realize the full implication of intellectual differences, 
we may hope to discover a method of taking care of the many that 
will not handicap the gifted few. 

I might linger on this problem of secondary education and try 
to give you the gist of the thinking that the American Youth Com- 
mission has done concerning it. The problem of vocational educa- 
tion has been discussed at great length and its correlate, the place of 
guidance in the secondary school program. Attention is being paid 
to education for citizenship and the objectives of general education 
beyond the elementary level. However, these matters will be dis- 
cussed in full by Dr. Payson Smith. My only purpose in mentioning 
them here is to complete the account I am trying to give you of the 
work of the American Youth Commission in attempting to draw the 
outline of a comprehensive program for the care and education of 
American youth. 


Conclusions 


I may be pardoned for bringing this presentation to a conclusion 
with a few personal observations. Speaking entirely for myself and 
without any knowledge that anyone else on the Commission agrees 
with me, I would say, first of all, that in a project of this kind it is 
very necessary to preserve a sane balance and not embark on the 
dangerous course of overemphasis. It is so easy to become afflicted 
with the reformer’s zeal and to concentrate exclusively on the evils 
to the neglect of the things that are good. In a study such as we 
are making, I think it is very essential that we realize that American 
youth is comparatively well off. The work of the Commission would 
be of little value were it to begin with the fashioning of a straw man. 
From time to time one hears statements emanating for the most part 
from pressure groups to the effect that society has failed youth and 
that there seems to be a sort of a conspiracy on the part of adult 
civilization to deprive young people of their rights. This is of course 
great nonsense. It is one thing to recognize the fact that the 
development of modern society has created problems for youth, but 
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another thing to assume that because of these problems the status of 
young people borders on the hopeless. ‘There are opportunities galore 
in this land today, even though they are limited. He does a poor 
service to the oncoming generation, who imparts to them the counsel 
of despair and blinds them to the fact that even though the world is 
not theirs for the asking, there are abundant possibilities for self- 
development and the making of a happy and successful life all round 
about them. There is nothing that youth in the full flower of its vitality 
desires more than experience in responsibility. Opportunities for the 
assumption of responsibility are definitely not as plentiful as we once 
fondly believed. But they are plentiful none the less and there is no 
reason for adult society to get down on its knees and admit failure to 
our young people. The older generation has borne its burden pa- 
tiently and exercised no small intelligence, and the fact that economic 
forces have operated so frequently to negate its aspirations for the 
future should not blind us to the extent of its accomplishment. Per- 
haps it has left problems unsolved, but that is as it should be. No 
generation should be blamed for failing to create an Utopia, for 
Utopias there never will be in this vale of tears. 

Another caveat that I would enter relates to the impulse to find 
remedies via the short cut. The situation in which we find ourselves 
today has been a long time in the making and will not yield to hurry- 
up remedies. We have developed institutions in this land and they 
are the bulwark of our particular kind of civilization. All in all, 
that civilization is something rather fine. It is based on the principle 
of liberty, which in turn is founded on a deep respect for the dignity 
of the human personality. Democracy is a way of getting things 
done, but it is also a way of doing them. It is what happens to 
human beings in the process of doing that is important far beyond 
the fact of what has been done. 

There is abundant evidence that geography plays a large role 
in the fortunes of American youth. The fact that young people were 
born and are growing up in one part of the country rather than 
another makes a tremendous difference with regard to their opportuni- 
ties for happy and successful living. Wealth is very unevenly dis- 
tributed in this great land of ours, and the boy or girl in, let us say, 
the Old Cotton Belt of the Southeast, has few of the advantages that 
are enjoyed by a boy or girl who lives in New York State. A human 
being first sees the light of day in one of the depressed regions of 
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the United States, spends there his childhood and youth, is poorly 
educated, neglected physically and deprived of cultural advantages. 
The hopelessness of his situation is borne in upon him when he leaves 
home to journey afar and take up his residence where life seems more 
attractive. He is one of many, and the impact of him and his kind 
on the civilization to which he migrates is not altogether healthy. It 
results in a gradual lowering of the cultural level. 


Evidently here we are faced with a problem that is not entirely 
local, but which is national in character. Here is a responsibility 
not merely for the people of this locality or that state, but for the 
people of the United States as a whole. Something needs to be done 
to give the boys and girls in those areas of the United States that 
are least favored at least a fighting chance, to yield them opportunities 
equal at least on the basis of a lowest common denominator to those 
enjoyed by their compatriots elsewhere. The instrumentality which 
the people of the United States have at hand for effecting such 
equalization is their Federal Government. 


Yet it is an instrumentality that must be used with the greatest 
caution. Freedom and the centralization of governmental powers 
do not go hand in hand, if the experience of human society is any 
criterion. “There may be a way in which the Federal Government 
can come to the rescue of needy American youth without at the same 
time assuming a control over the details of our national life that 
would spell the doom of freedom and democracy. If so, it is our 
obligation to seek out that way and not allow ourselves to be driven 
by the importunings of immediacy to take measures that our children 
and our children’s children will some day rue. 

In this connection, it is well for us to keep in mind at least a 
suspicion that there is something deeply wrong about a social order 
that creates plenty but fails to distribute that plenty equitably. The 
fact that civilization in certain areas in the United States is depressed 
and impoverished cannot be traced to one particular cause, but we 
are all aware that among the causes that have created this condition, 
greed and avarice and economic stupidity bulk very large. Right 
reason and a fundamental respect for human dignity have been lost 
sight of all too frequently in our industrial development. We have 
been too intent on material advantages and taken it for granted that 
somehow or other, by some legerdemain, these material advantages 


would create human values. They have not done so. Something in 
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the way of a social and economic rehabilitation of society would seem 
to be the next order of business. Men’s minds need to be changed, 
their scheme of values reorganized, in order that there may be brought 
about a rebirth of those attitudes toward life and death and things 
present and things to come, which are the basic postulates for the 
creation of a society that will be worthy of human beings. 


The reorientation, the reform, must begin in the soul of America. 
We have always been an idealistic nation, even when our actions 
belied our ideals. America is a way of living, by means of which life 
is constantly growing. America is a way of action, by means of which 
action it constantly progresses. America is an atmosphere in which 
the souls of men are constantly nourished unto spiritual greatness. 
In the degree that it comes to mean anything less than all of this to 
those to whom its traditions have been entrusted, it will be courting 
destruction. We need young people—young men and young women 
—with vision and capacity sufficient to make the dreams of our 
fathers come true. We need young men and young women whose 
spiritual powers have been developed to the utmost. We need young 
men and young women who are inspired by a sacred sense of respon- 
sibility, because they are fully aware of their creaturehood and the 
fact that they belong to God. 


For good government in these United States of America we 
need morality, we need knowledge, but above all we need religion. 
The founding fathers recognized that fact when they asserted, “re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.”’ American youth needs employment, it 
needs health, it needs recreation, it needs a good home, and it needs 
more and better education. But basically and fundamentally American 
youth needs God. 
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THE NEEDS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


Dr. Payson SmitH, Lecturer on Educational Administration, 


Harvard University 


Mr. President, Father Johnson, and members of this Association: 
A number of years ago I happened to be a guest for several days in 
a hotel in Akron, Ohio. Upon leaving, I found on a desk in my room 
a sheet of paper with a printed paragraph across the top; a blank 
space was below. This paragraph requested me to write in the blank 
space my criticisms of the hotel. I was invited not to pay compliments, 
but rather to make constructive criticism. I read this paragraph with 
a good deal of interest. I wondered whether I would be willing to 
submit to those whom I was trying to serve a suggestion like that, 
asking them to tell me exactly what they thought about me and all my 
works. 

Exactly that thing has been done by the American Youth Com- 
mission in asking several thousands of young men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 24 what they think about the world. 

My remarks today are made, not as a member of the Youth 
Commission, nor indeed as a permanent member of its staff, but as 
one who was asked to go to Maryland and assist there in making 
something of a survey of the reports that had been made by the 
13,000 youth of that State who answered the various questions that 
were put to them, and to secure, if I might, some idea of the extent 
to which school officials and teachers were in agreement with the 
criticisms that were made by these youths. 

Therefore, what I shall say today represents a composite of 
opinion, first, as to what the youths think, and then as to what the 
adults recommend. It should be said that Maryland was selected by 
the American Youth Commission as a place of study because it was 
believed that Maryland represents an average of the civilization of 
the forty-eight States. In my judgment Maryland is not an average 
State. It is considerably above the average. It may very well be 
that it is even above the average of the Middle States. I will leave 
that point for you to discuss and to settle. 

The scope of this survey was very broad indeed, and dealt with 
all the subjects which have already been mentioned here. My re- 
marks will be narrowed to education. Indeed, I shall limit my 
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remarks not only to education, but to certain segments of education, 
namely, secondary and higher education. 


Here are a very few of the questions that were asked of these 
youths and a few suggestions of the answers which were given. 


First, why did many of them leave school before the completion 
of their courses? As a matter of fact, a majority of the youth of 
Maryland do not go beyond the ninth grade in school, and yet 
Maryland is considerably above the average of the States in the 
extent to which it holds its pupils in school. Out of twenty youths 
between the ages of 16 and 24 who had permanently left school in 
Maryland, eight never got beyond the eighth grade, five entered 
high school but did not graduate, five left high school after high 
school graduation, and two received some education beyond high 
school. ‘These school data further disclose that the median grade of 
attainment of the average school youth is approximately the com- 
pletion of the ninth grade. Since one of the declared functions of 
the American school system is to train for citizenship, it is well to 
bear this in mind and to note that a mandate of the people reflects 
a group the majority of whom had less than a ninth-grade education. 

Why did these young people leave school? I was impressed 
with an answer given by one of the youths when he replied to this 
question. This young man said: “For eight years I just sat. I got 
tired, so I quit.” ‘That would seem to be a very good reason for 
leaving school, and may suggest no small part of the reason for the 
dissatisfaction which young people feel about education. 

In summary, we find that, out of 25 youths who left school, 10 
left because of lack of family funds, 6 because of lack of interest or 
because of maladjustment, 4 because they wanted to earn their own 
money, 3 because they considered their education completed upon 
graduation, and 2 for other reasons such as marriage or health. Note, 
please, that the chief reason given by youths for leaving school was 
the financial inability of their parents to keep them there. On the 
other hand, it is also significant that nearly 25 per cent of them said 
that they left school because of a lack of interest or because of their 
inability to adjust themselves to the demands of the schools. 

What, then, were their reactions to what we are doing for 
them in school? ‘They were asked to criticize the schools. They 
were asked what they would like to have in the schools which they 
had not found in them. You will be interested to know that, with 
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reference to vocational education, 60 per cent said that there ought 
to be more vocational education. In their replies it was perfectly 
clear that these youths did not know what they were talking about 
when they talked about vocational education, any more than some of 
the rest of us do—including some of the vocational educators them- 
selves. It is quite clear that there was a feeling among these youths 
that they were not adequately prepared to do any one thing. 


I was reminded, as I read these answers, of a conversation I 
had with a man in Boston who employs a great many young people. 
A boy came to him for a job and this employer said, “What can you 
do?” ‘The boy, with the optimism of youth, said, “Anything.” ‘The 
man said, “That’s fine. Can you sell goods?” “No, I never tried.” 
“Can you run a typewriter?” “No.” “Can you read blueprints?” 
“No.” The employer went through a long list of questions. He 
could not, as a matter of fact, find anything there was in this list 
that this boy was confident he could do. 

What do these youths want when they ask for vocational educa- 
tion? ‘These are the things they said they would have liked, if they 
could have had them, when they were in school. About 36 per cent 
of them wanted some kind of vocational education that was pro- 
fessional in character; 25 per cent of them wanted something that 
would lead them into business. ‘Therefore, a majority of them, if 
they had had their way about it, would have taken vocational courses 
which would have led them into a profession or into business. ‘T'wenty- 
three per cent of them asked for education for the trades; 8 per cent 
of them asked for education for domestic service; and two per cent 
of them asked for vocational education in the field of agriculture; 
while 6 per cent were unclassified. 


Now let us say a word or two about what these youth had to 
say about cultural education. In the use of the word “cultural” I 
am indulging in a euphemism, as will be shown by some of the 
comments of the young people themselves. I have here a few ques- 
tions with the answers, and I am going to give them to you as 
examples of what these youths said about the value of their education. 
It was very rare indeed to find any youth whose education was quite 
without value, but here are a few of the many answers given by 
some of these to the question raised about the value of education. 


“Tf I hadn’t gone to school, I couldn’t ever read.” This is a 
grateful tribute by a boy who had completed the sixth grade of school. 
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“My college education has been everything in my life. My 
father picks up a paper and he can’t read a word.” 

“T wish I could have went to high school. I got a little more 
refinement and polish than I got in high school. In other words, it 
taught me to be a lady.” 


“Tf I didn’t get no learning, I couldn’t get along very good.” 

“Without the education I had received, life wouldn’t be worth 
living. I read a lot and know the poets and that sort of thing.” 

“T would be as dumb as an ox if I didn’t know how to read or 
write.” (Another sixth-grade graduate. ) 

“My mother can’t read or write. I feel for those who can’t 
read or write.” 


“Tf I hadn’t got a little literature in my head, I’d be satisfied 
to read western stories all my life.” 

“Tt has given me what is known as a personality, which is 
helpful in meeting the public.” 

These are only a few of the many answers—answers that are 
both suggestive and pathetic. 


In summary, these young men and women report as follows on 
the economic value of their education. Of every 30 young people, 
both in and out of school, 3 consider their education of no economic 
value; 5 consider their education of little economic value; 6 consider 
their education of some economic value; 6 consider their education of 
considerable economic value; while 10 consider their education of 
great economic value. Keep in mind, please, that these young people 
were speaking of general education as we know it, most of which 
does not have any particular content of vocational education. 


It seems to me that answers of this kind, in a report of this 
sort should give pause to the school authorities of a city like Chicago, 
for example, before they decide to discontinue their high schools and 
to substitute vocational schools for them. It still remains to be 
shown, I think, that what we have called general education has not 
considerable economic significance. 

Another question asked of these youths relates to guidance, the 
need of which has been mentioned today. I shall not speak dis- 
paragingly of Maryland in comparison with other States when I say 
that, outside of the city of Baltimore, which has an excellent system 
of guidance, guidance is, or has been until within a very few weeks, 
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almost non-existent. It is something about which we have talked a 
great deal, but about which we have done very little indeed. 

I am happy to say, and I think in part as a result of the study 
that has been made, that there has been very recently instituted in 
Maryland, outside of Baltimore, a system of guidance with plans 
for conducting some needed experiments in this field. 

We have talked a good deal about guidance, as I have said, and 
youths themselves have apparently been thinking about it, so I am 
going to give you some answers made by them: 

“The principal of the high school was very helpful to me. He 
got me my job.” 

“The greatest problem is finding a career that suits. That is a 
weakness in all schools. Young people are wondering what they 
are going to do when they get older.” 

“T just advised myself. I done all my own planning. I wish 
I had had some help. I would be better off if somebody had helped 
me. ‘Teachers influenced me very little.” 

Here is a sermon in two sentences: 

“Most everyone can get an education. The real trouble is 
finding out what to do with it after you get it.” 

“They (in the high schools) had vocational guidance teachers, 
but we never paid any attention to them. ‘They led me wrong.” 

“They don’t know their stuff. People get misguided by them. 
The vocational teachers call the girls in about three times a year, but 
it doesn’t help much.” 

“T had my palm read.” (He was a resourceful lad!) 

I have given you these examples because I want to whet your 
interest in the report which the Youth Commission will doubtless 
make it possible for you to see. These are, of course, only samples 
of some of the outstanding problems of youth as reflected by them- 
selves. 

As has already been said here, the center of this educational 
problem is in the field of secondary education. It begins to involve 
the field of higher education as well. Six million, five hundred 
thousand of your youth of secondary age are in high schools; 65 per 
cent of the total number of youth of that age. In 1880, with a 
population half our present one, there was an enrollment of less 
than 200,000 as against the 6,500,000 at the present time. Nothing 
more dramatic, nothing more spectacular has ever taken place, in 
the history of education in this or any other country, than this develop- 
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ment in the field of secondary education. ‘There are, indeed, those 
who are saying that the movement has gone too far and that it has 
gone too fast. 

There may be those here who find themselves in agreement with 
the distinguished president of one of our New England colleges, who 
said a little while ago that there are altogether too many boys and 
girls in high schools. No doubt in this room this morning there are 
sitting some teachers or heads of secondary schools who would not 
be too unhappy if, on going back to school on Monday, they should 
find certain seats occupied by certain boys permanently vacated by 
them. 

That solution, while easy from one point of view, is most dif- 
ficult from another. As has been said here already, these young 
people are somehow and somewhere to be given some kind of prepara- 
tion for living. 

Interested in education as I am, believing in the influence of 
institutional education as I do, yet I have to admit that I sometimes 
wonder what the result will be if the great body of our youth must 
lose altogether the opportunity to learn in their teens the value of an 
earned dollar. We may well question the effect upon young people 
of a lack of those realistic challenges which result from the facing 
of practical duties. 

The answer for the moment, however, is that, until and unless 
industrial conditions change, schools of some sort must provide the 
best possible substitutes for what might be regarded as the more 
vigorous challenges of former times. In passing, I would like to say 
that there appears to be today a challenge to business and to industry, 
as well as to trade unions, to see that in every appropriate way the 
doors of industrial opportunity should be kept open to young people. 

Now, very briefly, I shall attempt to put before you some 
recommendations which seem to grow out of the joint views of youth 
and adults, with reference to an educational program for Maryland, 
which in this case, you will recall, represents the nation. 

First, there should be cumulative records of our youth kept in 
all of our schools, in similar terms, so that adequate information 
about them can be reasonably accessible. 

Second, it seems to be of considerable importance that, sup- 
plementing the school record, there should be some method of keeping 
track of graduates, at least for a few years after graduation. It is 
surprising that large numbers of our secondary schools have ap- 
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parently no knowledge of what happens to their graduates after they 
receive their diplomas. There has been much evidence in the past 
few years of the value which would lie in reasonably accurate 
statistics, both as to the employment of youth and as to the progress of 
individuals through several employment stages immediately after 
graduation. 


Third, there is apparently needed a movement looking to the 
consolidation of small high schools into larger units. ‘The majority 
of the youth in this country are attending schools of fewer than 150 
pupils. Very large numbers are in schools of less than 100. These 
small high schools are high in cost and low in efficiency. ‘The little 
high school, in the very nature of the case, must keep very close to a 
traditional program of education. ‘The other day I was in a small 
high school of 177 pupils. I was told that there are 40 this year in 
the Freshman class who are taking Latin. Two graduates of the 
school of last June are in college, one of whom entered college without 
any Latin. The situation in that school is general among the small 
high schools. 


Fourth, there must be a much closer cooperation of the various 
agencies that are concerned with youth. Our schools ought not to 
be so isolated. “They ought to make closer contact with libraries, 
museums, probation systems, juvenile courts, recreational facilities, 
and health clinics. It is surprising to note the slight extent to which 
there has been utilized the services of these various agencies, in 
conjunction with the schools. 


Fifth, there ought to be, if the nation’s story is like that of 
Maryland, a great increase in the teaching of the fine and practical 
arts. 

Sixth, apparently in Maryland, and probably in some other parts 
of the country, some attention should be given to the development 
of junior colleges, or to the development of two-year terminal courses 
in four-year institutions. It seems to be apparent that two-year 
courses would be better adapted to the needs of many of our youth 
than are the generally prescribed, standardized courses of four years. 


Seventh, it is evident that there must be some intelligent effort 
on the part of higher educational institutions to cooperate more ef- 
fectively for education in professional fields. Some study should be 
given to the demand for services in these several fields, with a view 


to establishing the most efficient centers for serving them. 
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Eighth, there should be direct and decisive action in lifting the 
standards of education in two areas that are distinctly and greatly 
depressed. One of these areas is that of rural education; the other, 
that of Negro education. With reference to these fields the American 
people have a great and immediate obligation. 

Ninth, attention should be paid to the reorganization of voca- 
tional education, with much greater emphasis upon guidance. Voca- 
tional education in this country is in the unhappy situation of having 
become too early crystallized. It was established about twenty years 
ago, against an economic and industrial background that was entirely 
different from the present one. On the one hand, children are leaving 
school at a later age, while on the other, the demands of industry 
have undergone very great change. Our vocational education system 
needs, among other things, to be revised upwards, since it is no 
longer true that it has primary application at the age of 14. It has 
to be revised, likewise, in such a manner as to develop versatility and 
adaptability. 

This study in Maryland would indicate that education in 
America presents a picture of exceedingly sharp contrasts. ‘There 
are in this country schools, both public and private, that are certainly 
as good as the best schools anywhere else. On the other hand, we 
find here, in nearly every State, public schools that are so poor that 
they can hardly be held to reflect even decent standards of a pre- 
sumably civilized people. Within the past few months I have seen 
schools in more than one State, where I have wondered if it would 
not be quite as well if the schools should be entirely closed. I have 
found teachers without training, a lack of books, supplies, and other 
equipment, with school buildings in a dilapidated and depressing 
condition. 

The youth survey of Maryland holds a mirror which undoubted- 
ly reflects fairly accurately a national profile. The Youth Commis- 
sion, through the medium of its report, presents much material of 
very great value, not only to the people of that State but to those of 
every other part of the nation. I invite your attention to this report, 
and I urge you to study it in detail. I believe you will find in it 
much that will add to your understanding of the problems of youth, 
and very much indeed that will challenge your best efforts for the 
improvement of education in the schools of whatever State you may 
serve. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


PROBLEMS IN THE DIFFERENTIATION OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


FREDERIC Ernst, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City 


When your President asked Superintendent Campbell to speak 
to you on the problems in the differentiation of secondary education 
for American Youth, I take it that he hoped Dr. Campbell would 
state the problems to you as they have arisen in a very large secondary 
educational system. I suppose your President wanted to have some 
one from a large school system address himself to these problems 
because, in such a system, the large numbers of pupils involved make 
it possible to generalize about the various problems that arise. In 
small towns and in smaller school systems, these persistent problems 
involve such a limited number of pupils that they are likely to be 
regarded as merely exceptional cases. I do not for a moment believe 
that your President hoped that Dr. Campbell would offer solutions 
to all of our difficulties, and I know that when our Superintendent 
asked me to speak for him here, I hesitated to come just because we 
have not yet found the right answers to many persistent questions. 
I shall then endeavor to picture briefly the secondary situation as it 
presents itself today after a rather astonishing development during 
the last twenty or thirty years, and then present briefly the most 
important educational and administrative problems connected with 
it and, for some of them, indicate the lines along which we, in New 
York City, are working toward a solution. 

I need not discuss here the astonishing increase in enrolment in 
secondary education in the United States. It has been discussed 
hundreds of times and the reasons for it are known to all secondary 
school administrators and teachers. The only aspect of this situation 
that needs stressing is the fact that secondary school enrolment will 
continue for some time to increase until in most parts of the country 
all boys and girls will be in our secondary schools until they are 
about 16 years old. The tendency is unmistakably in that direction. 
New York State already has a child labor law that prevents a pupil 
from seeking full-time employment before he is sixteen. Even when 
he obtains employment at that age he must attend a continuation 
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school for four hours a week until he is seventeen, unless he is a 
high school graduate. We are, then, in the midst of a great educa- 
tional movement for which there is no precedent anywhere, which 
will require the secondary schools to make adequate provision for 
every type of pupil. That the weight of this problem is being felt 
all over the country, particularly in the larger cities, is evident to us 
in New York, because if we obtain a bit of unsought publicity 
concerning some of our tentative efforts to meet a problem, we receive 
scores of inquiries from all parts of the country concerning the details 
of the work we are doing. Visitors from other cities invariably have 
as their first question, “What are you doing with the slow pupils? 
What provision do you make for the bright ones?” ‘These inquiries 
indicate plainly that administrators and supervisors are keenly aware 
of their responsibility and they further indicate that, at least in a 
large number of places, satisfactory procedures have not yet been 
devised. 

Our most difficult problem concerns the slow pupils, or the so- 
called nonacademic group, that includes about 25 percent of our 
registration. In attempting to deal with them we encounter con- 
siderable opposition from the more conservative teachers and super- 
visors. Inevitably, the conservative harks back to the time when the 
high school population was made up of a relatively selected group. 
These conservatives were trained for, and were accustomed to func- 
tion in that situation, and there they functioned exceedingly well, 
with the result that they have been slow to change their attitudes 
and procedures. In many cases, these conservatives are people with 
fine reputations in their communities and, when they speak about 
retaining old standards and traditions, they often find large groups 
of sympathetic hearers, whose support only makes the problem for the 
administrator more difficult. A group of these teachers recently wrote 
a report in which they stated very frankly that they did not know 
the techniques needed to teach slow pupils. It seems to me that 
teacher-training institutions must show a greater awareness of this 
problem in devising their courses. By all means let them continue 
to send us well-trained specialists in the various fields of secondary 
education, but let them prepare these specialists to function in a 
secondary school situation that has many other problems than the one 
of teaching academic subjects to readily receptive high I.Q’s. We 
need teachers who are not merely specialists, but who have been 
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trained to think of the function of their subject in a system of sec- 
ondary education that must deal with all levels of ability. 

When the senior high schools try to shunt what they regard 
as the less desirable pupils into other schools, particularly the indus- 
trial schools, they inevitably meet with violent opposition. ‘The 
industrial schools state very definitely, and I think quite rightly, that 
their courses for preparing boys and girls for employment in the 
technical fields of industry are not organized primarily for the low 
I.Q’s. Until adequate provision is made for our slow pupils in all 
types of secondary schools, we shall have competition for the bright 
pupils and the attempted rejection of the slow ones. 

As these slow pupils or low academics came in ever increasing 
numbers into our academic senior high schools, the first adjustments 
made for them were almost entirely in the nature of modifications 
of the syllabuses in the standard high school subjects. The subject 
matter was, so to speak, diluted for them. Another adjustment was 
accomplished by giving increased time for the study of the regularly 
required subject matter. For instance, for a large number of pupils 
the course of study was so organized that they were able to devote 
three terms to subject matter ordinarily covered in two. Then again, 
the slow pupils were not permitted to select subjects in which it was 
believed they could not possibly succeed. Among these subjects were 
the foreign languages, geometry, trigonometry, physics, and chemistry. 
Experience showed that these adjustments were inadequate. ‘The 
pupils lacked either the ability or the interest to master the subject 
matter prescribed in these reduced courses. A series of standard 
reading tests given through a number of years in most of our high 
schools showed us very plainly that one of the fundamental difficulties 
with these pupils was that they had not sufficient reading skill to 
use readily the ordinary high school text. On the basis of this in- 
formation, we organized with the cooperation of the W. P. A. 
authorities, which supplied us with a very large number of tutors, 
remedial reading programs. ‘The pupils assigned for special instruc- 
tion in reading were those who were two, three, or more terms below 
the standard. This W.P.A. reading program has been continued 
for about a year and a half, and even with W. P. A. tutors who have 
to be specially trained for the task, the results have been most satis- 


factory. The reading ability of these pupils has been improved and 
with this improvement there has come a fairly considerable improve- 
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ment in their other high school subjects. The results of this ex- 
periment indicate that we must undertake a radical change in our 
English methods for entering pupils. We must increase their reading 
ability by employing methods used in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school, and we are now in the process of re-organizing for 
these slow pupils our English course of study in the first year. ‘The 
improvement of reading ability is very definitely a senior high school 
problem. 


Several of our schools undertook a more radical program of 
adjustment for these pupils. They were placed in relatively homo- 
geneous groups and assigned teachers specially selected for their 
ability to cope with the problem. ‘These teachers developed a cur- 
riculum from term to term on the basis of their increasing knowledge 
of the pupils’ interests and ability. In one of our girls high schools 
four teachers devised for about 150 girls a curriculum that has for 
its core art work of various kinds, such as drawing, modeling, de- 
signing. ‘The work in English and in the social sciences was closely 
correlated with this central subject. In two other girls high schools 
a small building was set aside for these pupils. The core of the 
curriculum in one of these schools is office practice and other phases 
of commercial work. The core in the other is one or more of the 
industrial arts. 

After reviewing our rather extensive experience in attempting 
to supply these pupils with worth while activities, we have come to 
the conclusion that rather formal course of study modifications will 
not suffice. The central problem is to find groups of teachers 
thoroughly interested in devising flexible courses of study and equal 
to the task of employing a flexible methodology. Furthermore, we 
believe that it is inadvisable to departmentalize the course of study 
for these pupils. Instead of having four or five different teachers 
in different subjects, we shall try to organize classes with only two 
or three teachers who will work in close cooperation. For the past 
year our Association of First Assistants in the high schools has had 
a large committee at work assisting the high school division in de- 
vising courses and procedures and schemes of organization. ‘They 
are still at work devising this program, and will, no doubt, be at it 
a long time before we obtain a fairly satisfactory solution. Un- 
fortunately, in our attempts to find a satisfactory adjustment for 
these slow pupils we encounter considerable parental opposition. It 
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is hard to convince some of these parents that their children cannot 
possibly follow the regular high school course. 


The pupils above the level of these slow academics, let us say sev- 
enty-five or eighty per cent of our high school register, present another 
problem in differentiating courses. A very substantial number of this 
group are not able to pursue satisfactorily the standard academic high 
school course. This academic course in New York City requires the 
completion of eighteen units of work. In addition to the constants, 
English, American History, European History and Economics, Health 
Education and Art, five of the remaining units must be in the field 
of science, or foreign languages, or mathematics. For those pupils 
who cannot progress satisfactorily in these three fields, we have 
devised what we call the general course on the completion of which 
the pupils receive the general course diploma and not the academic 
or college entrance diploma. General course pupils may select some 
of their units in the sciences, foreign languages, and mathematics. 
They select most of them in such fields as commercial work, domestic 
science, domestic art, music and fine arts and mechanic arts. In 
practically all of our general high schools we have developed satis- 
factory courses in these subjects. Because we offer these two courses, 
the general and the academic, our problem of guidance has been 
considerably increased because we find that a number of pupils who 
could by exerting themselves complete the academic course, are in- 
clined to follow the line of least resistance and work only for a 
general diploma. Studies made in the High School Division Office 
show a steady relative decrease in the number of pupils selecting the 
physical sciences, foreign languages and mathematics. With the rather 
limited guidance personnel at our disposal, we are doing what we 
can to encourage all of the pupils who can do so to follow the 
academic course. 


We can readily see that the problem of guidance in this educa- 
tional situation becomes of major importance. Guidance service must 
be supplied if the educational provisions made by a community are 
to be of real benefit to the pupils, particularly in our larger school 
organizations. It can no longer be left to the individual teacher who 
gets to know a pupil for a term and then loses sight of him. We 
must have guidance as an organized service that functions contin- 
uously throughout the pupil’s secondary school career. This will be 
a very considerable addition to the ever-mounting school budget, but 
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it must be made if budgetary expenditures are to bring in decent 
returns. In developing a guidance service, we must take care that 
we obtain for it a licensed personnel, made up largely of experienced 
teachers who have shown good judgment and a broad point of view 
in dealing with pupils. I believe that no guidance service can be 
effectively given by any guidance counselors who do not know at first 
hand the problem of the classroom,—the problem of getting pupils to 
learn—and who do not know, on the basis of firsthand experience, 
the large number of practical problems involved in adjusting secondary 
school pupils. 

In the New York City high schools, practically all of the 
guidance work is done by groups of experienced teachers assigned 
for two or three periods a day. As this system, devised some twenty 
years ago, is hardly adequate in the present situation, we are ex- 
perimenting with the organization of guidance development. In one 
of our large senior high schools, a department of full time teachers 
has effectively carried out a well-rounded guidance program. 

The extension of the period of compulsory schooling requires a 
careful reexamination of the educational principles underlying the 
organization of the junior high school. When the first junior high 
schools were organized about twenty-five years ago, the compulsory 
school age was fourteen years, and this fact had a very definite 
influence on the planning of the junior high school curriculum. The 
junior high school was supposed to be the educational level at which 
differentiation must begin to take place. Now that we are beginning 
to have all of our pupils with us until they are sixteen, shouldn’t we 
reexamine this early differentiation of courses and inquire into the 
validity of the principles on which it is based? In most of our junior 
high schools we find three rather definite courses,—the academic, the 
commercial, and the industrial; and the theory is that the pupils 
are to be tried out in these courses to find out which one will serve 
them best. Now, we all know that the number of pupils really 
orientated in the junior high schools is comparatively small, as com- 
pared with the numbers that are once and for all placed in courses 
that they will pursue as long as they remain in school. Need the 
differentiation come so early? Why should commercial and industrial 
skills be taught at the junior high school level if the pupils are to 
attend high school for a year or two. Is it not a fact that these skills 
are more slowly and wastefully taught at the lower level than at the 
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upper? Why then, differentiate so much in the junior high school? 
All of the junior high school boys need, not industrial work in the 
narrower sense, but a well-rounded shop experience, and all of the 
girls should have experience in the fields of the home economics and 
industrial arts. For most of our pupils, decisions concerning courses 
should not be made until the second or third year of high school. 
We shall then make fewer errors in guidance, because we shall have 
a longer school experience to aid us in deciding individual cases. This 
idea of postponing a decision as to a definite course is guiding the 
organization of our industrial and vocational schools in New York 
City. All of these schools are being organized so that the first and 
second years of the high school are definitely orientation years. Pupils 
are tried out in various aspects of industrial work. Only at the end 
of the second year is a decision made and then, for their third and 
fourth years, the pupils are sent to central industrial schools where 
they pursue a single definite line of industrial work. We now have 
in New York City central printing trades, needle trades, building 
trades, and other central organizations to which our pupils will be 
sent from the various general vocational and industrial high schools. 

In recent years, administrators and teachers have begun to show 
great concern for the progress of the bright pupil in the modern senior 
high school. They fear that the bright pupils have become lost in 
the mass and that the great change in the character of the high school 
population has worked to their detriment. ‘Thirty years ago these 
brighter pupils constituted about 80% of the high school registration. 
Today, they constitute about 10 or 20% of the regisration. Obviously, 
the present organization of heterogeneous classes does not offer the 
bright pupil the best educational environment. ‘They constitute in 
each heterogeneous class group, a small percentage of obviously 
superior pupils. While it is true that too many teachers still place 
the burden of the recitation on these bright pupils and, in that way, 
keep them busy, the fact is that the general pace of the class is too 
slow for them. ‘The assignments are inadequate and the challenge 
of the class group as a whole is too easily met by them. All too often 
these bright pupils, if left in these heterogeneous groups, fail to cul- 
tivate good habits of work. ‘They obtain misleading attitudes of 
superiority and, in general, fail to obtain the educational benefits that 
are derived from working up to capacity. For some years, a very 
considerable number of our senior high schools have provided for these 
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bright pupils by organizing honors classes and honors schools. Today, 
in a half dozen of our schools, we have the upper ten or fifteen per- 
cent of our pupils organized practically as a separate school with a 
separate corps of teachers and special courses of study. With the 
large registers that we have in so many of our high schools, it is a 
relatively simple administrative task to organize schools of this kind. 
The advantages of this type of organization are obvious. We no 
longer feel the urgency of keeping our bright pupils busy by having 
them take the high school course in three or three and one-half years 
instead of four, or merely covering the general course of study with 
higher ratings. “The great problem in schools of this kind is to 
organize courses of study and methods of instruction that will really 
challenge the ability of these bright pupils. Courses are broadened; 
there is much individual and group research work; and in general the 
quality of the educational process has been much improved. Some 
administrators, among them Dr. Tildsley, strongly favor entirely 
separate schools for the bright pupils. One argument for this type 
of organization is that an honor school within a large organization 
will rarely attain the attention it deserves. Courses of study and 
methods will not be adequately developed and the potentialities of 
the bright pupils will not receive adequate development. On the 
other hand, it may be argued against this separate organization that 
it will be less flexible than the bright school within a larger school. 
In the school within a school you can have a changing faculty. You 
have the possibility of easily transferring pupils from one division to 
another and, most important of all, of permitting pupils that are 
excelling in one or two subjects to be assigned to appropriate classes. 
The problem is still being debated, the majority opinion favoring the 
organization of the honors school within the larger organization. 
Recently there was organized in New York City a new type 
of special secondary school that will bear watching as a novel edu- 
cational experiment. For years we have had the special schools of 
all types that are generally found in large cities. We have had our 
scientific schools, our technical schools, our special commercial and 
textile schools, but we felt the need of providing for those boys and 
girls who showed exceptional ability in either art or music. We 
believe that the major arts course and the major music course organ- 
ized in the general high schools do not meet the needs of a small 
group of boys and girls who show outstanding ability in these fields. 
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We, therefore, organized a high school offering the regular academic 
course and offering, in addition, a course in music and a course in art, 
requiring three periods each day for all of the eight terms. Only 
exceptionally gifted pupils are admitted after a searching examination. 
Only those of these gifted pupils are admitted whose academic records 
indicate that they have the ability to complete an academic high school 
course. ‘The gifted art or music student whose academic record is 
poor is provided for in a special industrial high school. The Music 
and Art High School is not primarily a vocational school. It is 
organized on the general principle that the adequate development of 
exceptional talent will have a profound general educational influence 
on the one possessing it. We are not really concerned whether our 
graduates will go to art schools or to professional music schools. No 
doubt many of them will go to college and prepare for other pro- 
fessions. What we want to do is to offer the best possible opportunity 
for developing their extraordinary abilities. It is still a small school, 
only about 250 pupils are admitted each term. ‘The total register at 
the end of the fourth term is about 870. But, already this school 
has become a unique organization that is worth visiting if only to 
see how the entire tone and atmosphere of a school may be pro- 
foundly affected by having all of its pupils intent on doing special 
work in the field in which they have outstanding ability. The 
school presents special problems in curriculum making that are re- 
ceiving careful consideration. We regard it as one of the most worth 
while experiments in differentiation undertaken in New York City 
in recent years. 

I realize that I have done little more than merely outline some 
of the problems in the differentiation of secondary education. It 
seems to me that very considerable progress has been made towards 
the solution of those problems that concern the bright and the average 
pupils. On the other hand, much less has been done for the slow 
pupils now with us in considerable numbers, who thirty years ago 
rarely entered the senior high schools. The problem of making 
adequate provision for them is to my mind one of the most important 
tasks in secondary education today. It will require much sound 
educational thinking and careful administration to provide for them 
the kind of education they need. 
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SYM POSIUM—CURRENT COLLEGIATE PROBLEMS 
1. OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT Weir C. KeTLeER, Grove City College 


More than one hundred sixty years ago, Samuel Johnson, whose 
observations command respect even when they do not always compel 
agreement, said of education, “It is as well known and has long been 
as well known as it even can be.” 

As far as the underlying principles of education are concerned, 
Samuel Johnson may have been near the truth. But, certainly there 
has been no lack of discussion about the principles and objectives of 
education in the years that have intervened since Johnson lived. It 
is probable that there were wide differences of opinion in his day 
although in his eyes, as too often in our own, the differing opinions 
were regarded as false and of no importance. And, today, in spite of 
all of the discussion and investigation and research, while we all have 
much in common, there are important differences in emphasis, in the 
objectives we seek and in the methods we follow. Whether there 
are as wide differences in results, as we sometimes imagine, is I think, 
a question. 

Someone has uttered a rather obvious adage to the effect that 
“Tf you tell me what you think, I will tell you what you are.” And 
| presume one might, with equal wisdom, remark that, “if you tell 
me what your objectives in education are, I will tell you what you 
are apt to do about it, what methods you follow.” I sometimes think 
that our educational philosophies and educational objectives are, in 
part at least, the resultants of our practice and experience. “They are 
rationalizations that justify what we are doing. And, in the begin- 
ning, I want to confess that I acknowledge my own transgressions 
in this direction. 

Today, in the limited time at my disposal, I should like to 
mention three educational positions that have rather widespread sup- 
port, and to indicate some of the implications or results of the adop- 
tion of the objectives involved. It scarcely needs to be pointed out 
that few rigorously hold to one position, there are wide differences 
of emphasis within each group, and there are overlappings among 
the groups. “The three groups, however, are distinct enough to 
permit a rough analysis of the positions involved. 
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There is, first, the group of those who say that the great ob- 
jective of education is knowledge, pure learning. For them the love 
of learning for its own sake, is the justification of all education and 
is its motivating factor. There is nothing new about this educational 
position. It is one that has captured the imagination of men in many 
generations. For centuries, it was probably the dominating philos- 
ophy and, today, shows signs of reviving strength. It has something 
of an European and monastic flavor about it. 


Some years ago, at the inauguration of a college president, a 
brilliant exponent of this philosophy gave his views of the aims, pur- 
poses and functions of an American college. He painted a picture 
in vivid colors that had a decidedly alluring quality about it. For 
him the college was a thing apart from society. It was not concerned 
with government nor business nor religion nor professional nor social 
activities. Its business was in the realm of pure scholarship. If the 
college was to have any influence on society, it could only be as the 
influences flowed out and down from the cold scholastic heights in 
some rather indefinable way, or as society came up to the heights to 
humbly listen and to learn. 


Another leading advocate of this theory has defined higher 
education as, “the single-minded pursuit of the intellectual virtues; 
as scholarship it is the single-minded devotion to the advancement of 
knowledge.” He complains, and I think with some justice, that 
higher education is too sensitive to public demands and needs; that 
it is too inclusive and democratic. And he asserts that higher educa- 
tion should not concern itself with the physical, social, moral and 
spiritual needs of the student. 

There is a tendency among those who support this theory to 
look askance at anything that savors of formal requirement. ‘The 
classroom, the class exercise, frequent periods of testing, and the 
formal curriculum are all evils. Their ideal institution is one in 
which the student is placed in an environment in which there are 
library facilities, laboratories, and educational advisors whom he may 
consult, and in which he is at liberty to pursue his course without 
interruption or interference. The teacher, moreover, is freed from 
the trying responsibilities of meeting classes and marking papers. 
And, the teacher and the administrator are freed from responsibility 
for the student’s physical, social, moral and spiritual needs. 
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Another important group includes those who hold that interest 
is the chief principle in education. ‘The most ardent supporters of 
this theory are found engaged in education on the elementary and 
secondary levels. For them effort is the result of interest. ‘They 
tacitly deny that interest may be the result of effort. Those who 
support the “interest theory” have something in common with the 
first group mentioned; they are supporters of the ideal of freedom 
in education; they recoil from external discipline; they have little 
confidence in the formal class exercise or the well defined curriculum. 

On the elementary level, the theory finds expression in the “play 
school” and in similar efforts to organize a school around the mani- 
fold and conflicting interests of the children. On the secondary levels, 
the theory is used to support efforts to provide a program of suf- 
ficient variety of content and difficulty to hold the interest and 
stimulate the activity of large groups of students who are unwilling 
or unable to master the older programs of study. At the present 
time there is a tendency on the part of law-making bodies to increase 
the compulsory age limit. One must sympathize with the school 
administrator who is faced with the responsibility of providing a 
program for large groups of reluctant pupils. His problem becomes 
custodial rather than educational. Many of these pupils must be 
kept interested, entertained and busy. And, under existing conditions, 
the administrator’s efforts to accomplish these ends and to assure some 
socially constructive outcomes are necessary and laudable. 

As a completely satisfying educational philosophy, the “interest 
theory” leaves much to be desired. President Butler has sharply 
criticized the theory, at least as it applies to the elementary levels. 
In one of the annual reports of Columbia University, he says in part, 
“The practice and policy of permitting the student who is a mere 
child to choose his own subjects of study without direction or over- 
sight, or to pursue those and only those which appeal to his taste or 
fancy, is a complete denial of the whole educational process. This 
is what may be called the rabbit theory of education, according to 
which any infant is encouraged to roam about an enclosed field, 
nibbling here and there at whatever root or flower or weed may, for 
the moment, attract his attention or tempt his appetite.” 

In the Life of Paderewski there occurs this striking paragraph. 
“Tt took me half my life to learn that there are two ways of using 
the piano. The one is to play, the other is to work. If you use the 
one you will never achieve anything. You are carried away with 
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your own emotion and with the emotion of the contents of the work 
you are playing. And you might spend your whole life playing 
without learning anything. You can be drunk in any art on your 
own emotion. And, alas a great many people are wasting their time 
that way; arriving at no results at all. While working, of course, 
you suffer, because you have absolutely no pleasure, only effort and 
pain.” 

Hendrick Van Loon in his recent book, The Arts, makes a 
somewhat similar observation when he writes, “Success is not a matter 
of inspiration, but a matter of patience and more patience and more 
patience and then still more patience. Without inspiration, you may 
never be able to scale the greatest heights, but all the inspiration in 
this inspired universe will not do you any good without a vast amount 
of very hard work and slow, painstaking and conscientious work, at 
that.” 

The third group includes those who occupy what may be called 
the “traditional position”. Those who hold this position believe 
that education is an inclusive term; that it is concerned with more 
than the accumulation of knowledge or information, or the training 
of the intellect. They hold that education is not a thing apart from 
society, that it is not an end in itself, that man is a social being and 
must be recognized as such. The Century Dictionary says that to 
“educate’ means, “To impart knowledge and mental and moral 
training, to develop mentally and morally by instruction, to cultivate ; 
to qualify by instruction and training for the business and duties of 
life.’ To this definition, most of those in this third group would 
add the development of the physical powers and the spiritual faculties. 


In its origin in America and in its entire history, education has 
owed much to the Church and to the religious impulse. It cannot 
escape the sense of obligation for the development of character as well 
as intellect. It shares with President Butler the belief that in life 
and probably in education, “Character, conduct and sound mental 
habits come first; information, however important, is subordinate to 
them.” An effort to eliminate or to ignore responsibilities for the 
development of right moral attitudes and right conduct in an educa- 
tional program does not meet with widespread popular approval. 


Those who hold the traditional view of education, believe in 
the search for knowledge, in intellectual development and achievement 
as the most important objective in a sound educational program. But, 
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they conceive scholarship as a proximate end. The ultimate end is 
the enrichment of the life and personality of the individual, his 
adjustment to society and the enlargement of his ability to contribute 
usefully to society. 

As a result, the “traditionalist”’ sees in the usual school program, 
with its curricula, its requirements on class attendance and daily 
performance an effort to create an environment and a procedure that 
will not only stimulate intellectual achievement, but will offer op- 
portunities for the development of habits of performance, and the 
attitudes and self-discipline desirable in our cooperative society. It 
is not only important that the student know;; it is also important that 
he learns to do, and to do in the manner and at the time required. 
It is not enough that a physician be able to diagnose his patient’s 
case; he must give the patient the proper treatment at the times and 
in the manner that the case requires. 


From its inception, education in America has had social objec- 
tives. In the case of higher education, it first aimed at the prepara- 
tion of men for the ministry and the learned professions. In recent 
years the specific objectives have vastly increased in number. And 
what is known as “practical education” has gained great popularity. 
And, certainly, education that has definite practical carry-over values 
for later life is a logical outcome for those holding this third position. 
There are dangers, however, that the demand for the practical may 
lead to the exclusion of those liberal displines that in the long run 
have even more important values in the enrichment of the life of the 
individual and in facilitating his social adjustment. A leader in 
business in speaking of education for business said, sometime ago, 
“This demand for ‘practicality’ is self-defeating’. Even “practical 
education” is not an end in itself. 

It is probably exceedingly fortunate that in America there is no 
universally approved and practiced theory in education. There are 
dangers in uniformity and in self-sufficiency. We need variety. And 
we need the stimulus that that comes from those who with great 
enthusiasm strike off from the beaten path and course over new or 
forgotten fields. The enthusiasm of these pioneers, in spite of what 
may seem to others as an over emphasis in theory or practice enables 
them to accomplish splendid results. ‘Time and experience are great 
correctives. And often, as the result of the enthusiasm of a divergent 
group the entire educational situation is stimulated and improved. 
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In speaking of educational experimentation on the university 
level, Dr. Angell, in one of his reports as President of Yale Uni- 
versity, said in part; “periodically we have a clamor for an entirely 
new start in university education, and in the last fifty years a number 
of more or less novel and highly important ventures have thus been 
launched. . . . Each began by preaching a new educational gospel, 
each has made unquestioned contributions to American education. 
But each has gradually taken on the typical contours of the normal 
American university pattern. ‘This circumstance suggests that how- 
ever important may be reform measures at the university level—and 
many of them have undoubted value—there is something very deep 
and enduring in the national pattern of education which yields 
reluctantly to merely bright ideas when these touch the underlying 
foundations on which the institutions rest.” 

And so, I presume the part of wisdom for most of us is to observe 
with open minds those who, by investigation and experiment, are 
endeavoring to contribute new values to the educational process; to 
be ready to adopt ideas and measures that in our judgment have 
proved their worth, but to consider long and carefully any proposal 
that would substitute something radically new for the existing 
program. 


2. HOW CAN WE KEEP THE HUMANITIES HUMANE? 
PRESIDENT PAuL Swain Havens, Wilson College 


When the program chairman invited me to speak this after- 
noon, with great trepidation I sent him the title How can we keep 
the Humanities humane? For I knew that in the few minutes which 
are mine it would be difficult to deal with such a large topic without 
laying myself open to misunderstanding. I assure you then that I 
am not attacking anything. A large part of my aim is simply to 
diagnose. 

Let us imagine that we stand at the bedside of a sick patient. 
He has been sick for a long time. Many doctors have attended him, 
and many diagnoses have been made. Where so many doctors have 
tried their skill, by all conventions of the medical confraternity one 
more may modestly have his say. 


Our patient is the humanities. The patient seems to be suf- 
fering from general debilitation; but, quite remarkably, his pulse is 
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strong. At first glance the case looks like one of malnutrition ag- 
gravated by nerves; which seems strange, considering that so many 
people make his welfare their daily concern. 


The history of the case is that the patient suffered long ago 
from practitioners who did not know how to treat him. Some ad- 
ministered large doses of ‘gush’ and strong rhetoric. Others favored 
the ‘easy cure’, drawn from a bottle labeled ‘belles lettres’, which 
they mingled with an over-dose of enervating ‘appreciation’. Still 
others tried blood-letting, and nearly killed their patient by drawing 
off his substance into vessels labeled ‘what every young man or 
woman should know to be cultured’. Another group of doctors let 
him suffer from inattention, knowing that he had once been strong 
and assuming that he would stay so. And finally another group, the 
shame of their profession, have secretly rejoiced at his weakness, 
having favorite patients of their own whose strength waxed as his 
waned, and not apprehending that the poor health of one member of 
a family weakens all the others. 


What is the diagnosis?—and of course the cure is in this case 
generally suggested by the diagnosis. 

The patient seems to be suffering from a bad case of heavy- 
handed vivisection. For a long time we have treated the great works 
of literature and art as if they were crayfish which we were supposed 
to take apart. In laying open the workings of Shakespeare’s mind 
we have traced the conflict and growth of Beatrice and Benedick, 
but we have lost the rich delight of their word-play; or in tracing 
the antecedents of the plot, or the influence of an earlier dramatist 
upon the play, we have all too often lost the full meaning of Hamlet. 
Or perhaps in teaching the dates of the Persian invasion of Greece, 
the names of the commanders who led the opposing forces, and the 
details of the battles, we have neglected to point out the greater 
significance of that movement at a time when the East faced the 
West and the future of our civilization was determined. 


I stood not long ago in the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. 
My attention was attracted by the very audible voice of a guide who, 
standing with a group of tourists at the crossing of the cathedral, 
was explaining the details of the building. He gave the length and 
breadth of the building in yards, the height of the towers, the date 
of foundation, and the names of many of the benefactors who had 
contributed to the erection and maintenance of the cathedral. I 
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could not help feeling that in his eagerness to be accurate and complete 
he had missed both accuracy and completion. He had failed even 
to intimate what is the real meaning of the cathedral of Notre Dame. 
He had taken the edifice apart so perfectly that it was difficult to 
see it as a whole. 

We have all too often done something like this in our colleges. 
Take, for instance, history. For convenience most colleges have 
departments of history, economics, sociology, and politics. For con- 
venience history is dissected into economic history, sociological history, 
and political history. What we forget is that this arrangement is 
entirely one of convenience; and when we forget it, conceive how 
baffled the poor student is by the arrangement. We have vivisected 
our humanistic studies into so many different incomplete parts that 
it is little wonder the patient is in a sorry way. 


The patient is suffering from atrophy of the spinal cord and 
column. The central nervous system which coordinates the humani- 
ties is philosophy. Along with the decline of popularity of the clas- 
sics in our time has come a hardly less spectacular decline of philos- 
ophy. It is assumed that philosophy is “abstract” or “hard”, and that 
it is too speculative to suit well with modern scientific thought. We 
forget that science and philosophy are only two sides of the same coin, 
and that any coin with one of its faces rubbed smooth is only a 
curiosity. Unless we can restore philosophy to a more central position 
than it now occupies in most of our college curricula, the humanities 
will continue in a weakened condition. 


The spinal column of the humanities is history. We must 
integrate the study of the arts and the movements and the great men 
and women and the literatures of mankind with the whole history 
of mankind if we expect our patient to stand erect instead of wasting 
away in collapse. Indeed that spine is at present not always com- 
pletely formed. Many a student passes through college with no 
more work in the department of history than a course which deals 
with Modern Europe. Others will have studied Modern Europe 
and ancient Greece, leaving a great hiatus between. In one way or 
another combinations of periods are made, but all too seldom does 
a student emerge from college with a consecutive and reasonably 
complete skeleton for his thinking. 


Finally, the patient is suffering from pulmonary decay. His 
whole condition indicates that for a long time he has been denied 
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the fresh air which he ought to have. For too long he has ap- 
parently breathed the stale air of scholasticism. Here is one point 
at which our insistence upon higher degrees may have worked us ill. 
There has come into being in our schools and colleges a well recog- 
nized ‘graduate school manner’ of teaching. The professor, having 
followed the courses in the graduate school and having mastered them 
pretty well, is content to go little or no farther; or, if he is interested 
in going farther for his own scholarly purposes, it not infrequently 
happens that he considers the same old routine adequate for his 
students. Little wonder that they find his classroom stuffy, and that 
they come to feel that if they followed the syllabus carefully and pass 
the examination their work is done. 

I have imposed upon you a long figure of speech. In his Modern 
English Usage the inimitable H. W. Fowler has a section which he 
calls “Overdone Metaphor’. He says, ““The days are perhaps past 
when a figure was deliberately chosen that could be worked out, 
line upon line, with relentless detail. . . . The present fashion is 
rather to develop a metaphor only by way of burlesque. All that 
need be asked of those who tend to this form of satire is to remember 
that the number of times that the same joke can safely be made, even 
with variations, is limited.” You will probably have discovered the 
truth of Fowler’s statement for yourselves ere this. And so, lest 
the air of the sick-room oppress us, let us turn quickly to a few final 
thoughts. 

What do the humanities need? First of all, an atonement: a 
word which comes from the two English words “at one”. We need 
an atonement which will help us to see the unity of the studies which 
we pursue rather than the disparity of their parts. We need more 
of the spirit of Aristotle, the reconciler, who, studying the idealistic 
philosophy of Plato, the materialistic philosophy of Democritus, and 
the mystico-mathematical philosophy of the Pythagoreans, found in 
each what was common to them all, and out of an apparently ir- 
reconcilable conflict of thought brought forth an intelligible and 
unified system. We need more of the spirit of the great follower of 
Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, who reconciled the philosophy of 
Aristotle with the great Christian tradition of his time, again re- 
moving incompatibilities and finding those things in which the two 
great streams of thought were germane. Both of these men, it is 
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worth noting as we pass, have this much in common with Matthew 
Arnold that they saw life steadily and saw it whole. 

We need something of the spirit of Leonardo da Vinci, who 
both in his life and in his paintings exhibited his mastery of perspective. 
We need perhaps to follow the technique of the painter in deciding 
with care what is more important and what is less important, what 
is near and what is far. We are told that one characteristic of an 
idiot is that he has no sense of relative values. If we can give to our 
study of the humanities a truer perspective, if we can establish a just 
inter-relation of the various humanistic disciplines so as to preserve 
the relative value of the one with respect to all the others, we shall 
have achieved something of lasting benefit. In so doing we shall find 
the comic spirit described by George Meredith of great comfort and 
help; for the little sprite who, Puck-like, perches on a cloud and looks 
down upon our troubles with a perspective of his own is worth 
emulating if we are to see facts and values in their true proportions. 

In conclusion, we are in need of recognizing more vitally than 
we have thus far done that the emphasis in the study of the humani- 
ties, and I believe in all liberal education, should be more upon 
understanding than upon knowledge. Our time has seen an accu- 
mulation of facts, measurements, and formulae greater than any other 
age can show. All of them are indispensable; and yet all of them 
are futile unless we understand them and can use them. If this be 
true of the findings of science, it is still more true of the humanities. 
We shall of course want to know the date when the cathedral of 
Notre Dame was founded, but can we not also seek to understand 
the meaning of the great church to a community, to a nation, and to 
the world? 


3. FIELD TRIPS—A MENACE OR A BOON TO THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


Dean Marcaret T. Corwin, New Jersey College for Women 


The College problem which I have selected to discuss is frankly 
in a controversial stage. Before I discuss the pros and cons of field 
trips in a college curriculum, I think it would be helpful to mention 
a few points on which I think we are all in agreement. They have 
been made so often by speakers to college audiences that they have 
been accepted as axiomatic. 
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That we are living in a changing world has been announced by 
Chapel speakers and reiterated by faculty and students until it has 
been generally recognized as accepted fact. 

That the automobile has added greatly to the problems of those 
responsible for the welfare of students is also a familiar statement. 
I need not elaborate it. 


There is a New England sense of thrift about me that makes 
me interested in salvage. ‘To find assets in what at first seems all 
liability makes good hunting. In the automobile which has brought 
confusion into the once cloistered precincts of colleges there are pos- 
sibilities of good. 

The world outside the campus, through automobiles and motor 
busses, is unquestionably much closer to the colleges than it was in 
the experience of those of us who have celebrated our 25th class 
reunions. There is more give and take between the classroom and 
those who have made themselves proficient in special fields, in indus- 
trial laboratories, art studios, private libraries and even in the business 
world. Specialists are brought to college to speak at meetings of 
all sorts and descriptions. 


H. G. Wells to the contrary notwithstanding—we all know 
that we are constantly adapting our teaching methods and our edu- 
cational equipment to current conditions. 


Our libraries are another case in point. With the retirement 
of text-book use in an increasing number of courses, a greater and 
greater teaching responsibility is placed on our library and library 
staff. Our students must have access to source material and learn 
how to use it. Our libraries must serve more students and serve 
them more constantly than in that period a quarter of a century ago 
to which I referred. We now look to our library staff to do more 
than care for our books and the mechanical details of their purchase 
and cataloging, etc. We want them to be scholars sharing in the 
scholarly interests of both faculty and students. But there is a great 
deal of material closely akin to the subject matter of much of a 
college curriculum which cannot be secured even in a modern library, 
nor in a laboratory or studio. 

Scientists long since found that they could not present all that 
they wanted students to see even in a well-equipped modern labora- 
tory. Geologists, botanists, and zoologists started field trips to show 
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students laboratory material in situ. No laboratory procedure has 
been devised to take the place of ecology field trips, for instance. 


Other sciences have followed the biological and geological leads. 
Chemists find much to show their advanced students in the research 
laboratories of some of the great chemical plants which abound in this 
middle states region. 

To major students in mathematics there is stimulus in gathering 
with mathematicians at regional meetings such as those held at 
Princeton, Swarthmore, University of Pennsylvania and Lafayette. 

The social science faculty have followed the lead of the natural 
sciences. “They find great benefit available to students who can watch 
social agencies and government institutions in operation. Visits 
to courts of justice are deemed as essential for students of govern- 
ment, as visits to well-devised settlement houses for students of 
sociology, and insane asylums for those at work on abnormal psy- 
chology. When students in economics visit an automobile assembly 
plant they see what labor, production, and efficiency mean in terms 
of men and materials. 

Similarly in the fine arts, visits to galleries in Philadelphia, 
Princeton, and New York for students enrolled in an art department, 
to Metropolitan Opera for students in a Wagner class, to a Theatre 
Guild play for students in dramatic art and a Mary Wigman or 
Doris Humphrey recital for students of the modern dance. 

The Metropolitan Museum collections of ancient, oriental and 
classical art furnish illustrative material of value for classical stu- 
dents and those studying ancient and medieval history, while the 
collections in the American Wing of the Museum lure those at work 
on American history. 

The Hispanic Museum, the French Lycee and the French Ecole 
Maternelle have material valuable for those studying the culture and 
languages of Spain and France. German exhibits abound in this 
region. 

Theatre offerings in New York present illustrative material for 
drama courses in the English department as well as the dramatic art 
department. 


In professional and preprofessional courses the outside interests 
are perhaps even closer. For library science students visits to the 


New York Public Library and to the New York Times Book Fair 
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are of incomparable value. ‘To students of dietetics—an opportunity 
to see the set-up of kitchens in hospitals and other large institutions 
is of great importance. To see playgrounds ministering to groups 
of varying age levels and sizes is useful for students preparing to be 
physical education teachers. 

The list of departments using field trips in our curriculum at 
New Jersey College for Women follows closely the departments 
just cited. I imagine that our offering is not very unlike that of 
most the colleges represented here. 

One can easily see how far-reaching are the possibilities of field 
trips even outside the science field. But those of you who are ad- 
ministrators can easily see, too, how they might assume menacing 
proportions. 

In our faculty two years ago there were mild protests from 
members who found the routine of their class programs too often 
broken by absence of students off on field trips for some other course. 


‘The matter seemed to be sufficiently important to deserve careful 
study. Our procedure recalls the newest boner culled by our history 
department only last week. Asked what was the Socratic method 
of teaching, a freshman replied, “Socrates arrived at the truth by 
questionable methods.” We did worse,—we attempted to arrive at 
the truth by questionnaire methods. 


In extenuation, I hasten to add that we circulated our question- 
naire only among our own faculty. The faculty committee ap- 
pointed to study the problem began by defining a field trip as “a 
class activity taking students off campus for which more time is 
required than that scheduled by the Registrar for the class itself.” 

When pooled, the answers to our questionnaires revealed that 
we had field trips in 83 out of the 298 courses in our curriculum 
(approximately 28%) ; that the number of students enrolled in the 
83 courses varied from 2 to 100 (in only 3 instances, however, were 
more than 50 students concerned) ; in most cases they were offered 
to students in advanced classes where only small numbers were 
involved and when special preparation for the field trip was well 
developed; that the destination of field trips in general was New 
York, Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Princeton, or Cape May, the 
time required varying from 1 to 2 hours to one-half day, three- 
quarters, or a full day. 
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In order to check our experience with that of other institutions, 
our Committee wrote to a few friends at other colleges in this region 
for information. The response seemed to indicate that not many 
colleges had yet adopted field trips as generally as has our faculty, but 
those colleges which did use them constantly,—Smith College, for 
instance—seemed to handle the matter much as we did. 

The Educational Policies Committee of our faculty reviewed 
the whole situation carefully and presented it to our general faculty 
for review. It was evident from the discussion at that time that 
field trips are a nuisance. Even where attendance at classes is prac- 
tically optional for students, as it is with us, absences cannot fail 
to be an interruption. Yet the more the matter was discussed the 
clearer it became that majority opinion in our faculty considered field 
trips as defined above extremely valuable in our program. Depart- 
ments which had used them did not want to abandon them. At the 
same time, common sense indicated that if many more were added 
to the 83 already scheduling field trips, the college curriculum would 
be disrupted beyond what was reasonable. 

After this full study and discussion the faculty decided to con- 
tinue field trips whenever possible, recommending that the dates be 
announced in advance and that instructors have the roster of the 
class, the date and time of each field trip mimeographed so that 
students might present copies in advance to instructors of classes 
they would have to miss. It was generally agreed that it was a 
matter in which general cooperation between faculty colleagues was 
much needed and that with such consideration it would be possible 
to continue to offer our advanced students access in this way to in- 
valuable educational and cultural material. 

This program was adopted just a year ago. We have been 
operating during the past year “with the aforementioned considera- 
tion” and I think that the consensus of opinion in our faculty at 
present is to the effect that field trips are a boon. Yet I do not doubt 
that there are moments in the year when individual members of our 
faculty would undoubtedly term them a menace. All would prob- 
ably agree that were they multiplied much further they would 
unquestionably be a menace. Yet I think I speak for most of my 
colleagues when I recommend field trips to you—warning those of 
you who are charged with administrative responsibility that they 
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must be kept under control. Perhaps I can caution you best in the 
words of the old Yankee farmer who objected that his hired man 
planted his corn too “near apart.” Field trips are fine if you don’t 
let them come too near apart. 


4. FACULTY APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM MatTHeEr Lewis, Lafayette College 


I have been very much interested in this very practical statement 
relative to field trips made by Dean Corwin. I might say to her 
that the great problem we have at Lafayette College in regard to 
field trips doesn’t have anything to do with the students; it arises 
in the contest in golf twice a year between the faculty of Rutgers 
University and Lafayette College which takes our entire faculty away 
for two afternoons and entirely interrupts our intellectual work at 
that time. 

Some four weeks ago I went out to Cleveland, Ohio to speak 
to the Ohio State Teachers Association and in the afternoon I was 
very kindly invited to a Kappa Phi Kappa luncheon. I came a little 
late and sat down in the only empty seat, next to the Ohio Superin- 
tendent of Schools. After I had been there a little while he turned 
to me and said, “What are you going to do this afternoon? I’m 
going to a movie. I’ve been at these conventions for ten years and 
I haven’t heard a new thing yet.” I slipped out as soon and as quietly 
as I could to meditate. 

There is very little new to be said on this subject of appoint- 
ments and promotions and if we dare say it, dismissals in our colleges, 
and I am sure that many of you have gone further than we have 
gone at Lafayette College, but I take this opportunity to go over 
very briefly what we have done with this rather difficult question. 

We are doing a great many constructive things in our colleges 
today and I think that one of the newest is that we have made the 
discovery after many years that the college is for the student. There 
was a time, with all our discussions of academic freedom for the 
administration and particularly the faculty, of our rights and privi- 
leges as members of college organizations, that the college student 
was really the forgotten man in the organization and we went on 
doing this thing and that thing in the college, not recognizing the 
fact that with all the system we might build up for administration, 
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with all the faculty organization which we might have, we were 
neglecting the basic work that a group of administrators and faculty 
people is called together to do. And so there arose that gulf, perhaps, 
between the administration and the faculty of many of our colleges, 
that infantile and silly policy of one group criticizing and gossiping 
about and ignoring the other, a thing which of course obviously 
affects the undergraduate or the graduate student detrimentally, be- 
cause anything which causes the machinery of a college to run more 
smoothly, more perfectly, more intelligently, contributes to the ad- 
vancement of any student in the college. 

For many years, I think, we found a great deal for criticism 
in the action of those students who did not show great interest in the 
intellectual affairs of the college but turned their attention to side- 
show and extra-curricular activity, not realizing that much of that 
attitude was explained by the fact that what we offered them in the 
intellectual field was of very little interest and very little vitality. 
So theie has come to some of us very strongly in these last few years 
the realization that we must wipe out the line of demarcation be- 
tween the administration and the faculty if we are to give the stu- 
dent what he deserves. With this realization at Lafayette College 
we worked out a plan, not at all original in many of its parts, not 
new, not at all startling, but which has in my judgment eliminated 
that line of demarcation as I have found it eliminated in few institu- 
tions with which I have been connected. 

We have, in addition to our faculty, the Academic Council 
which consists of the full professors of the institution together with 
the administrative officers. We meet frequently over a cup of tea 
late in the afternoon to discuss informally and frankly those problems 
which cannot be taken up in the more formal and more routine work 
of the faculty meeting. It developed in one of those Academic 
Council meetings that there was a certain amount of discontent with 
the present system of appointing assistant professors and associate 
professors to our staff and the administrative officers very gladly ac- 
cepted the suggestion of the members of the Council that there 
should be elected out of that Council a group of five professors repre- 
senting various divisions of the college, who would meet with the 
Dean and with the President when the time came to appoint, to pro- 
mote or to dismiss members of the academic staff above the grade of 
instructor. ‘The instructor is still appointed upon recommendation 
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of the head of the department, by the President’s handing that 
recommendation to the Board of Trustees. For the last four or five 
years this committee, although it is simply advisory, has met and has 
been in entire agreement with the administrative officers, so that what 
has gone out of my office after those meetings has been a unanimous 
decision. 

We have met two or three times a year and discussed the 
assistant professors, the associate professors as to their promotion, as 
to their continuation in the college, and I am very confident that 
the teaching ability of the college has been increased 25% by that 
process. 

It is very difficult to assert through the general channels what 
the teaching ability of a faculty and members of the faculty really 
is. This idea that a professor’s classroom is his castle has not worked, 
I think, for the finest instruction. All of us in our catalogs or in 
some of our publications state indirectly or directly that we are 
giving the student the best possible instruction but if we retain men 
in the administration or in the faculty who we know are not giving 
the best instruction which we could secure, I think we are open to 
the accusation of not having intellectual integrity. 

I need not tell the administrative officers who are here or heads 
of departments who are here that it is under ordinary conditions very 
dificult to get some constructive idea of the teaching power of the 
man in the classroom. I remember some years ago going into a 
hotel in Washington, and into a restaurant not noted for good food, 
and I said to the waiter, “What is good today?” and he said with a 
great deal of pleasure, ‘““Well, I don’t think there have been any 
complaints about anything so far.”” That is about as far as we get 
in the faculty situation ordinarily. If we don’t hear any complaints 
we go ahead without actually finding out whether or not the instruc- 
tion which the students are receiving is as good as they deserve to 
receive. 

By bringing together five representative men from our faculty 
who hear the current conversation on the campus, who know these 
men socially in the faculty club, who are able to draw them out on 
various matters, we get an opinion and estimate which we could not 
get otherwise. We then call in the head of the department involved 
in the discussion of the member of a teaching staff, get his defense 
or criticism, and as a result, administration and faculty are working 
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together that we may build up a faculty competent, a faculty scholar- 
ly, a faculty which does creative work and most of all a faculty which 
is intensely interested in students. 

When we have a new man come in whom we are looking over 
for an assistant professorship or associate professorship, the committee 
goes out with him for lunch or dinner. You can learn a good many 
things under those conditions about a man’s poise and manners and 
general approach to the general amenities of life, and I think that 
we have a very great duty in our colleges in teaching proper manners. 

Today we are appointing our instructors for one year and passing 
on them from year to year; our assistant professors for three years; 
and the associate professors and professors on indefinite tenure. The 
turnover in any faculty is rather large. The opportunity is very 
great, if we can have the proper faculty committee working with the 
administration, with high ideals as to what we should give the 
students for whom, after all the college is created and conducted. 

This very simply, is the statement of the way in which today 
we are working at Lafayette to give our students the best teaching 
we can secure. If you wish to know anything further about this 
matter, I will be available on the Boardwalk from now on. 


5. SHALL WE HAVE A NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON EXAMINATIONS? 


Dean HeErsert E. Hawkes, Columbia College 


Your President has asked me to take five minutes of your time 
to present some educational enterprise that might be of interest to 
this Association. In the time at my disposal I can only enunciate 
it without elaboration, much less demonstration, either of its im- 
portance, its implications or its practicability. 

At the recent conference of the Educational Records Bureau 
and other collaborating organizations held in New York City, Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard stated that in his opinion the time is ripe 
for the getting together under some form of cooperative organization 
a considerable number of the agencies having to do with examina- 
tions of various kinds. ‘There is the CEEB, the SEB, the ERB, 
the CTS, the examining interests of the Secondary Schools, and 
various State organizations, the Progressive Education Association, 
and many others that are addressing themselves to this important 
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aspect of the educational process. It seems to me that in view of 
the overlapping of many of the functions of these agencies, the in- 
dispensable character of their services, their present lack of coordina- 
tion and consequent loss of effectiveness, together with the fact that 
much resource is wasted in duplicate effort—at least some of these 
organizations might well be brought under a common administration. 

It goes without saying that it would be unfortunate if these 
organizations many of which have a definite clientele and are operat- 
ing in a relatively restricted area, either geographically or educa- 
tionally, should be disturbed in their work, or limited in their scope. 
It is rather anticipated that the cooperating organizations would each 
gain in strength and in effectiveness by the kind of neighborly support 
and aid that such an organization might provide. At any rate, the 
channel for the exchange of ideas would be made wider and deeper 
and more navigable, the waste caused by duplicate effort, and ig- 
norance of what others have done and are doing in this very complex 
field would be greatly diminished. 

Whether the most effective form or organization would be a 
National Commission on Examinations under which there would be 
several cooperating but autonomous organizations, or whether it 
should take the form of a more closely knit type of administration— 
only a careful study of the question could determine. The only 
sine qua non would be that it render more effective the work of 
the various organizations comprising it. 

Who should take the initiative in making a study of the idea 
is also a question. Whether the various regional organizations like 
this one together with the Southern and the New England and the 
North Central Associations should consider the question, or whether 
several of the examining organizations should jointly study the 
desirability of such an enterprise I do not know. I am simply 
throwing this undeveloped idea before you in the hope that some 
one will have a suggestion as to how to proceed. After a good many 
vears of intimate experience with some of these examining agencies 
I am convinced that most rapid and satisfactory progress lies in 
this direction. 





Upon motion duly seconded the President was authorized to 
appoint a small committee to cooperate with similar committees from 
other regional associations in considering the desirability of organizing 
a National Commission on Examinations. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1937 


1. CAPITALIZING ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Wa ter Crossy EE ts, Coordinator of the Cooperative Study 


At the meeting of the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools two years ago, I discussed some of the pre- 
liminary plans for the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, which had then opened its Executive Office in Washington 
only two months earlier. ‘Today I am asked to report upon the 
progress of this nationwide study and to suggest some of the ways by 
which its findings may be capitalized. “The Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards, formally organized in the summer of 
1933, is an outgrowth of informal discussions and conferences run- 
ning back at least to 1928. It is a temporary, voluntary, cooperative 
organization of the six regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools—the New England, Middle States, North Central, Southern, 
Northwest, and Western associations. It operates through a Com- 
mittee of —T'wenty-One representatives of these six associations, with 
a full-time executive, research and clerical staff at the Executive 
Headquarters in Washington, which were opened in September 1935. 

Full details of the history and -organization of the Cooperative 
Study have been given elsewhere, both in public addresses and in 
printed form, and need not be repeated on this occasion.* This 
presentation will be devoted to a discussion of the underlying bases 
for the accreditation of secondary schools. I propose to present the 
subject from three standpoints: 

a. Faults with present methods of accreditation. 


b. Guiding principles for the development of a new, and we 
trust improved, method of accreditation. 

c. Concrete procedures for putting these principles into practice. 

The first two topics will be presented in this written paper; the 

third, less formally through comments on a series of lantern slides. 





* Walter C. Eells, ““The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards,” 
Educational Record (April 1936), XVII, 273-89; and E. D. Grizzell, “The Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards,” North Central Association Quarterly 
(July 1937), XII, 34-44. 
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I. Faults with Present Methods of Accreditation 


All who have had experience with accrediting organizations 
realize that they have been exceedingly valuable and that they have 
stimulated to a marked degree the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States during the past third of a century. In- 
creasing experience with the standards as established and administered 
by accrediting associations, however, has led to increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with them, to a recognition of some of their inherent weaknesses, 
and to a growing conviction that extensive revision, probably complete 
reorganization, is necessary. May I suggest some of the outstanding 
limitations of accreditation procedures as these limitations are under- 
stood by the Cooperative Study? If time permitted, it would not be 
difficult to give examples of each of these shortcomings, or to support 
them by formal argument. This was done, however, to a consider- 
able extent in my address here at Atlantic City two years ago.* Be- 
cause I am much more interested in constructive presentation than I 
am in negative criticism, I merely state them today without comment. 
I believe that the common experience of educational leaders here and 
elsewhere will tend to substantiate their axiomatic character, for 
the weaknesses of the existing procedures are fairly well appreciated 
by educators. 


a. The existing standards have tended to become mechanical 
rather than vital—to emphasize the shadow rather than the 
substance—to measure material facilities rather than the 
educational process—to stress the letter and overlook the spirit 
of education. 

b. The existing standards have tended to become rigid, lacking 
the desirable flexibility to make them adaptable to different 
types and sizes of schools with varied problems and objectives. 

c. The existing standards have tended to become deadening 
rather than stimulating—to encourage uniformity rather than 
diversity—to emphasize conformity rather than initiative— 
to retard rather than to promote desirable progress through 
pioneering and adventurous experimentation. 

d. The existing standards have failed to take into account some 
of the more modern viewpoints in education, particularly as 
concerns the marked individual differences which are known 





* Proceedings of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
1935, pp. 79-93. 
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to exist among pupils and the desirability of developing educa- 
tional programs to meet their particular needs. 

e. The existing standards have been narrowly academic rather 
than broadly comprehensive. They have been developed and 
applied too much in terms of college entrance specifications 
without sufficient attention to the needs of the many pupils 
who probably never will enter institutions of higher education. 

f. The existing standards and the methods by which they have 
been applied have been based, to a considerable extent, on 
untested assumptions and on personal opinions without suf- 
ficient validation by scientific procedures. 


May I make it perfectly clear that we recognize that the 
standards as they have been developed during the past thirty-five years 
have been of inestimable value in improving the level of secondary 
education throughout the country. Eternal progress, however, is the 
price of educational salvation. ‘Those responsible for the inception 
and organization of the Cooperative Study had become convinced 
that the time had arrived for a fresh and thoroughgoing attack on 
the whole problem of accreditation. “They felt that mere revision 
of existing standards was not sufficient. They were firm in the belief 
that a fundamental study should be made, de novo, which, while 
utilizing the results of existing methods of accreditation and ex- 
perience with them, should not necessarily be bound in any way by 
them. What, then, are the fundamental principles, the essential 
bases, for such an independent attack on the problem? I shall list 
eighteen. May I say, however, that this particular formulation of 
these principles has not yet been submitted to the General Committee 
in charge of the Cooperative Study nor approved by them. ‘These 
principles are an outgrowth of the policies and procedures adopted by 
the Executive Committee during the past three years and, I think, 
implicit in them, but for the precise phrasing of these principles today 
I am primarily responsible. I say this, not to claim any particular 
personal credit, but to relieve the Committee from responsibility for 


a formulation which they have not yet explicitly approved. They are 
offered for your careful and critical consideration at this stage of the 
Study. Are they clear? Are they specific? Are they satisfactory? 
Are we working along right lines in our effort to develop methods of 
accreditation of secondary schools in harmony with these bases? The 
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Cooperative Study will be glad to have suggestions for desirable 
changes in substance or in form of expression. 


II. Guiding Principles for Development of Improved 
Methods of Accreditation 


1. American secondary schools, much as they may differ in details, 
are essentially alike in their underlying purposes and organization. 


The common purpose of all secondary schools is the trans- 
mission of racial culture and the development of the pupil, 
individually and as a member of society. They are alike in 
making use of individual teachers, in functioning in a school 
plant, in possessing a curriculum, in employing instructional 
methods, in presupposing a background of knowledge and 
skill secured in elementary school, in meeting several days a 
week for a major portion of a calendar year, and in many 
other respects. If such broad similarities as these did not 
exist, any common method of evaluation and accreditation 
would scarcely be feasible. 


2. In a democracy the fundamental doctrine of individual dif- 
ferences is as valid for schools as for individuals. Schools, even 
good schools, differ from each other as markedly as do the children 
they are endeavoring to educate. 


This means that there should be no inflexible insistence upon 
uniformity and rigidity of organization, method, and stand- 
ards for all secondary schools in all parts of the country 
through any artificially imposed accreditation procedures. 


3. A school cannot be studied satisfactorily, nor judged fairly, 
except in terms of its own philosophy of education, its individually 
expressed purposes and objectives, the nature of the pupils with which 
it has to deal, and the needs of the community which it serves. Each 
school is free to determine its own educational destiny, if not incon- 
sistent with the democracy in which it functions. 


This means that the public school and the private school, 
the Catholic school and the Protestant school, the urban 
school and the rural school, the large school and the small 
school, must be judged by comprehensive flexible standards, 
rather than by narrow, uniform, and rigid ones. 
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4. Methods of evaluation and accreditation should recognize 
the differences in background, development, and existing conditions 
in different states and regions. No attempt now, if ever, should be 
encouraged to make them uniform for the nation or to have them 
administered from a single national office. 

This means that the same norms cannot fairly be used for 

judging the plant, the curriculum, the library, and other 

features in Maine and Montana, in California and Con- 
necticut, in Vermont and Virginia, in New York and New 

Mexico. It is desirable that studies be made and procedures 

summarized on a nation-wide basis, but that application of 

them be made on a regional or state or even local basis, with 

due regard to variations in local conditions and educational, 

economic, and social background. 

5. It is more significant to measure what the school does than 
what it is or what it has. The educational process and product are 
more important to evaluate than the machinery and equipment. 

This means that all phases of the school—plant, staff, pro- 

gram—are to be evaluated chiefly as functioning units, not 

primarily as static ones; that the program, the methods of 
administering it, and its results, are the chief matters to 

be considered. 

6. A school must be judged as a whole, not merely as the re- 
lated sum of its separate parts. 

This means that accreditation will not necessarily be refused 

because a school is weak in one feature, or fails to meet a 

particular standard. Possible deficiency in one field may be 

excusable or even desirable, or may be more than compen- 
sated for by superiority in another field or fields. The 
general level of the school’s work and the interrelationships 

of the different phases of it will need to be considered. 

7. Methods of accreditation, as far as possible, should be based 
upon scientific studies and objective evidence, rather than upon un- 
tested assumptions and unsupported opinions. 

This means that the results of research studies and other 

recent scientific investigations of secondary education should 

be given full consideration in the development of better 

methods. Standard tests, approved measuring instruments, 

valid scales, and similar devices should be used—but they 

should be used intelligently, not blindly. . 
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8. The considered judgment of competent educators is an es- 
sential factor in the evaluation of the quality and character of the 
work of a school. 

This principle is not in conflict with the preceding one, but 

is supplementary to it. It means that while statistical data 

are necessary, they are not sufficient. There should be a 

judicious mixture of the subjective and of the objective. 

Statistical method cannot replace expert judgment, but it 

can form a much better basis for the legitimate and helpful 

exercise of such judgment. Judgment should be based upon 

all the scientific evidence and other objective data available, 

not on guesswork or hunches. Evaluation should be based 

upon a careful study by a committee of competent educators, 

who will spend sufficient time in the school to familiarize 
themselves with all important phases of its work. 


9. A valid method of accreditation and evaluation, based tenta- 
tively upon existing research studies and expert judgment, should be 
tested and carefully evaluated by extensive experimental tryout in 
a large group of typical, representative secondary schools throughout 
the country. 


This is simply a recognition of the common scientific pro- 
cedure that theory should be tested by experiment, and is an 
application of it in the educational field. In the case of the 
Cooperative Study, 200 carefully selected schools have been 
used as the basis for the validation of the materials and 
procedures it expects to recommend. 


10. While it is desirable in many respects that absolute standards 
or levels of achievement should be developed, it is recognized that 
in most of the important aspects of a school’s work the best basis for 
the development of useful norms will probably be the practices in 
other comparable schools. 


While we may know the definite character and amount of 
apparatus necessary for an experiment in physics or chem- 
istry for a class of a given size, we do not know the optimum 
number of books for a library, the most desirable outcomes 
in the teaching of English, or the best methods of supervi- 
sion. In such cases, after as valid measurements or evalua- 
tions as possible have been made, the adequacy of the school 
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in these fields must be judged in part by comparison with 

other schools measured by the same methods. 

11. A school should be judged in terms of the extent to which 
it meets satisfactorily the needs of all pupils who come to it, not alone 
of those who continue their formal education in institutions of higher 
learning. 

Standards have been dominated in many cases, if not com- 

pletely determined, by college admission criteria. This 

principle means that it is not sufficient to evaluate the school 
merely in terms of the success of its graduates in the college 

and university, important as this may be as one element; it 

must be evaluated also in terms of its success in giving an 

education for successful living—economic, social, and per- 
sonal—to the young people who do not go on to college. 

12. A good school is a growing school. It should be judged by 
its progress between two different dates as well as by its status at a 
single date. 

‘This means, as Oliver Wendell Holmes once observed, that 

“Tt is not nearly so important where we stand as the direc- 

tion in which we are going.” A poor school which is steadily 

improving may be more worthy of accreditation than a much 

better school which is steadily deteriorating. 

13. Any useful, stimulating, and valid method of accreditation 
must be flexible with the passage of time; that is, it must be capable 
of reasonable modification from year to year, as new bases of evalua- 
tion and different levels of achievement are suggested or developed 
from the use of existing ones. 

Change is a universal law. Method of accreditation, like 

schools themselves, must be constantly changing if they are 

to keep up to date. Methods which are flexible in their 

application to a particular school, which recognize valid 

differences between schools and between their purposes and 
pupils, will be such as to be easily modified, also, with the 
passage of time and the benefit of experience. 

14. The number of factors evaluated in the modern secondary 
school must be sufficiently large and varied to give valid evidence of 
worth in each of the main areas of the school’s work. 


This means that the accreditation of a school on the basis of 
a small number of rigid measures is insufficient to give a 
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valid measure of all essential aspects of the educational 
program. 
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15. Accrediting procedures and materials must be brief enough 


This principle must be considered in connection with the 
preceding one, and a proper balance be struck between the 
two. Materials must be brief enough to be usable but long 
enough to be valid. Extensive sampling is required, rather 
than complete measurement. The samples, however, must 
be significant factors that really characterize the school and 
have been proved to possess real discriminative value. Cri- 
teria should take as a model, not the photographer who with 
his lens takes in everything in sight, but the artist, who skill- 
fully selects the significant elements in the landscape and 
uses them to suggest details all of which do not appear 
explicitly on the canvas. 


in extent and convenient enough in form to be practicable for use 
in all secondary schools. 


16. If criteria for evaluation are sufficiently flexible, extensive, 


and thorough, it is not essential that they be applied annually. 


This means that complete evaluation of a school may need 
to be made only at regular or irregular intervals of several 
years. Changes of administration or other unusual condi- 
tions may justify reconsideration of accreditation at special 
times. Partial evaluations may be made at intervening 
periods. Continuous self-evaluation is important. 


17. The basis and methods of accreditation should be such as 


This means that the basis of accreditation cannot be limited 
to statistical blanks filled out by clerical assistants, or even 
to information furnished by the principal alone. It should 
be a cooperative process involving mutual criticism and sug- 
gestion by the entire staff. Criteria should be such as to 
stimulate frequent if not continuous consideration and dis- 
cussion by the school staff regardless of whether or not a 
visit by a committee of competent educators is anticipated. 


to require interest and participation in the process on the part of the 
entire professional and non-professional staffs of the school. 


18. The primary function of accreditation by the state or re- 





gional association should be stimulation toward continuous growth 
and improvement, not merely inspection and admission to membership. 
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This means that the conception of the state or regional 

organization as an inspectorial or police agency gives way 

to one of mutual friendliness, helpfulness, and stimulation 

to constant improvement of all schools, good or poor. While 

accreditation for college admission may be based on relative- 

ly few factors, stimulation of a school to become a better 

school makes a much more extensive body of criteria both 

desirable and necessary. Such stimulation requires attention 

not only to such factors as may discriminate between the 

good school and the poor school but constant attention to all 

factors or elements common to all types of schools, now and 

in the future. Nothing is more common than essentials. 

Not all essentials discriminate, but they must not be ne- 

glected ; rather they too must be improved. Mere accredita- 

tion is not sufficient. It is simply the first step in a con- 

tinuous process. In a democracy a school should not be 

satisfied with being good; it should strive constantly to 
become better. 

This, then, is a summary of the principles upon which I feel a 
sound and helpful method of accreditation should be based. It may 
be thought of, perhaps, as the Magna Charta of the Cooperative 
Study. Let me turn now to a series of lantern slides which will 
illustrate some of the concrete procedures by which, we trust, these 
principles are actually being worked out in practice. 


DISCUSSION 

In reply to questions asked during the discussion, Dr. Eells 
brought out the following points: 

1. Although teachers were not asked to evaluate the schools, 
they did cooperate by checking the evaluative criteria. 

2. The reason why the success of graduates is weighted only 
10% of the total evaluation is the difficulty of getting valid informa- 
tion about those who do not go on to college. 

3. The attempt has been made to find out how successful the 
school is in relation to what it is attempting to do, assuming that it 
has the right to determine its own educational philosophy and ob- 
jectives. The study has therefore included some progressive schools 
and some exceedingly conservative ones. 

4. Teachers were evaluated not by the degrees they held but 
by how they functioned in the classroom. 
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2. COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
AND 
THE COSMOPOLITAN HIGH SCHOOL 


PrincipaL James N. Rute, Langley High School, Pittsburgh 


The topic for our discussion this morning is somewhat indefinite. 
I have presumed therefore to restate and point it up a bit as follows: 
What seems to be the developing policy and practice of the Cos- 
mopolitan High School, in cooperation with institutions of higher 
education, in the selection and preparation of secondary school pupils 
for higher education? 


May I prepare the way for my main treatment of this topic 
by a few general statements: 


1. Please note in my restatement of the topic the word 
“seems” in the phrase, “What seems to be the develop- 
ing policy and practice’. The field is so broad and 
policy and practice are so varied that in the limited time 
permitted for the preparation of this paper, it is not 
possible to speak statistically and authentically for cos- 
mopolitan high schools in general. What I am present- 
ing constitutes what seems to me from my observations 
and readings to be a growing trend in the larger high 
schools generally and is the trend in the high schools of 
Pittsburgh and vicinity. 


2. The selection and preparation of secondary school pupils 
for higher education are a cooperative enterprise. This 
joint meeting of representatives of colleges and secondary 
schools under the auspices of the Middle States Associa- 
tion is a recognition of this principle and obligation of 
cooperation in the study of this problem. In no other 
way can a desirable continuity be maintained in the 
guidance and directed growth of oncoming youth as they 
progress through the more or less arbitrary administra- 
tive divisions of our educational system. 


3. Please note also in the restatement of the topic the 
priority of selection over preparation. ‘The reverse is 
the usual procedure. High schools prepare pupils to 
enter college and selection or rejection follows. My 
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thesis is that this is a wasteful and unintelligent pro- 
cedure. ‘The early identification and selection for ad- 
mission to college of college-minded youth seem to this 
writer to be an essential pre-requisite to effective prepara- 
tion for higher education. ‘The primary function of 
education, particularly at the secondary level, is to help 
the individual discover his fundamental interests, special 
abilities, and distinguishing traits in order that he may 
intelligently direct his preparation along lines which in 
turn will give him opportunities to exercise his powers 
with satisfaction to himself and society. 


4. A meaningful continuous cumulative record, extending 
preferably over the entire six year secondary school 
period, provides the most acceptable basis for the exam- 
ination of a pupil’s power to do college work well. In 
this connection a paragraph from page 7 of Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 20, June 1937 is pertinent: 


“Colleges were by this time giving signs of interest in cumula- 
tive records of scholastic and personal development, and the next 
task was obviously to see to it that such records were presented to 
them by the secondary schools. This was quite another matter, for 
although interest was wide-spread and rapidly increasing among 
secondary schools, especially among independent schools, very few 
had adequate facilities for preparing or maintaining such records. 
The preparation of cumulative test histories at the Bureau offices 
was an expense for which no spare funds were available and to which 
most schools were unwilling to commit themselves without substantial 
encouragement from the colleges and universities. Thus we find 
today far more to do than has been done in a basic service which 
has always been one of our major interests—that of helping to provide 
cumulative records which will not only facilitate passage from high 
school to college but will also improve guidance—academic, personal 
and social—throughout the pre-college school career of each pupil. 
For from our viewpoint, admission to college constitutes not a single 
act, but part of a long process of constructive guidance in which 
the schools and colleges cooperate on the basis of a comprehensive 
record of the growing pupil as an individual.” 





Fifth, and finally, the selective admission of students to 
college and university is becoming increasingly a long range, 
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technical problem, requiring professionally and specifically 

trained persons in both secondary and higher education, 

competent to organize and administer a measurement and 
guidance program. 

It is gratuitous in this group to point out the growing difficulty 
in the early identification and curricular adjustment of college- 
minded youth with the enrolment in the four year high school in- 
creasing from 3,800,000 in 1926 to approximately 6,000,000 in 1936. 
The change in the social and intellectual character of the secondary 
school population in the last decade has been so rapid that no school 
system has been able to expand its facilities and services sufficiently 
to meet adequately the demands made upon it for the functional 
identification and adjustment of the rising tide of youth entering the 
secondary school. 

Hitherto, secondary school principals have found a justifiable 
pride and joy in the increasing proportion of their pupils gaining 
admission to institutions of higher education, and, if not winning 
honors, at least maintaining a creditable standing; but except in 
select, restrictive residence areas the proportion of those going to 
college is rapidly decreasing, with corresponding increase in the 
number of those requiring occupational adjustment. 


Responsibility for Pupil Adjustment 


The remedy lies not in less emphasis upon the preparation of 
college-minded youth to do college work well. On the contrary the 
secondary school can and must do a better job of college preparation. 
The difficulty is found in the failure of the secondary school to use 
available measures for the early functional identification and cur- 
ricular adjustment of the varied occupational groups of pupils within 
its enrolment. 


Statistics on the holding power of the secondary school indicate 
that in many school systems elimination rather than adjustment is 
still the major method of meeting the problems of youth who do not 
conform to a traditional academic pattern. The modern secondary 
school is responsible for the education and personal growth of its 
adolescent youth until they are ready to do college work or some 
part of the world’s work well, whether this process in any individual 
case takes one year or six. The present time-serving basis for grant- 
ing high school diplomas is an educational absurdity—a_hold-over 
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from the days when the secondary school’s chief function was college 
preparation. ‘The modern secondary school is a service agency to 
which youth should come with confidence that in the competence 
of its guidance service and the variety of its curricular offerings he 
will find the opportunities for personal growth and adjustment, 
which will enable him to develop his powers in the fullest degree. 


Pittsburgh’s Three Point Program 


The challenge of the three-point program recommended by the 
superintendents participating in the recent NOC study tour is met 
in principle at least by Pittsburgh’s proposed three-point program: 

1. Identification as early as possible of the specific abilities 

and occupational possibilities of individual pupils; 


No 


Differentiation of learning facilities so as to provide 
appropriate educational opportunities adapted to meet 
group and individual needs and probable occupational 
demands; and 

3. Continuous counseling and guidance service to direct 
pupils into appropriate occupational choices and service, 
to assist them in adjusting themselves particularly to 
the first job and the first year at college and to aid them 
in any restraining or readjustment that may later for any 
reason be necessary. 


Pointing the Way to Adjustment 


In our Pittsburgh program the process of identification of the 
specific abilities and occupational possibilities of individual pupils is 
intensified in grades seven and eight and reaches its culmination in 
the ninth grade. In these earlier grades of the junior high school, 
batteries of intelligence and achievement tests are given, and in many 
cases re-given, to determine fundamental ability and learning levels. 
These are followed in the ninth grade with a battery of aptitude 
tests. During these years of the junior high school the pupil has 
been under the guidance of the same home room teacher, who in 
collaboration with the school counselor is responsible for his educa- 
tional direction. In the meantime, the home room teacher has kept 
a continuous, cumulative record of the pupil’s school achievements, 
his home conditions and family background (including parents’ plans 
for the pupil’s future), the pupil’s special interests and talents, and 
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any other personal and health factors that condition an appropriate 
occupational choice. The junior high school home room teacher 
starts with a similar cumulative record from the elementary school. 
Continuity is thus relatively assured throughout the pupil’s school 
career in the intelligent adaptation of the school system’s facilities 
and services to secure the pupil’s effective occupational adjustment 
at the level of his abilities and interests. 


Adjustment Through Self-Revelation 


The junior high school program of studies is organized so as to 
provide a wide variety of experiences and activities, in and out of 
the school, which reveal to the pupil occupational opportunities in 
general and serve in particular to reveal his own possibilities to 


—e 


himself and his teachers. All the activities and services of the junior 
high school are integrated in terms of this dominant purpose to help 
the pupil reveal himself to himself and to his teachers—particularly 
his home room teachers—with respect to his significant traits, abilities, 
and enduring interests. “The importance of maintaining a cumulative 
record over the years of a pupil’s developing interests and aptitudes 
in comparable, significant terms cannot be over-estimated. Scientific 
record-keeping should be an integral and substantial part of the 
preparation and professional assignment of every teacher and should 
be so budgeted. Only on such a basis can pupil adjustment be 
secured effectively at the level of his abilities and interests. 

At the end of the ninth grade, on the basis of the cumulative 
record and continuous observation over a three-year period, each 
report teacher (1 to each 35-40 pupils) recommends, after consulta- 
tion with pupils, parents, and school counselor, the distribution of 
his ninth-grade pupils—who are to be promoted to the senior high 
school—into four functional groups: Academic, Business, Trade, 
Practical Arts. This insures an effective, specialized guidance pro- 
cedure and marks the end of the formal period devoted to “learning 
the pupil”, or the process of identification, and the beginning of 
differentiation of learning facilities in terms of group and individual 
aptitudes and interests as developed during the period of identification. 

During the three-year period of the senior high school the pupil 
again comes under the guidance of one home room teacher, who with 
the school counselor continues the process of evaluation and re- 
evaluation, adjustment and readjustment, to its culmination in the 
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placement of the pupil either in an occupation or in college. The 
processes of identification, adaptation, adjustment, and placement 
apply as fully to academic pupils preparing to do college work as they 
do to those girls and boys preparing to enter a gainful occupation. 


Adjustment Through Differentiation 


The differentiation of learning facilities begins with the tenth 
grade, although some adaptation is possible in the ninth grade in case 
of those pupils preparing for college entrance. It doubtless would 
be wise to begin this adaptation much earlier, if administratively 
possible, in the case of pupils who have been identified as distinctly 
superior. 

In the academic group the courses aim to prepare pupils specific- 
ally to do college work well, with respect to both content and 
standards. In fact, the standards of good craftsmanship are as high 
in our academic courses as in the business and trade courses where 
the pressure for high standards in work and conduct is as insistent as 
is the pressure from the colleges for high scholastic standards. 


Adjustment Through Guidance 


The school’s guidance program begins even before the pupil 
enters the junior high school. It continues as a friendly, cooperative 
service to help the school identify the pupil with respect to the level 
of his abilities and interests, and, by the same token, to help the pupil 
know and adjust himself with respect to his own possibilities. 


Adjustment Through Placement and Follow Up 


The continuing purpose of the senior high school program, in- 
tensified during the twelfth year, is to complete the pupil’s adjust- 
ment, that is, to place him either in a job where he can meet trade 
or business standards of work or in an institution of higher education 
where he can continue his preparation toward a profession for which 
his talents seem to direct him. ‘The responsibility of the school does 
not close with this initial placement but continues in an effort par- 
ticularly to help him adjust himself to his first job or to his first 
year in college, and, furthermore to aid him in any re-training or 


re-adjustment that may later be necessary for any reason. 
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Accepted Functions 


The Pittsburgh program is based upon the following accepted 
functions of the public secondary school: 
1. To discover the potential abilities of each pupil; 
2. To nurture in each one a sympathetic concern for the wel- 
fare of others and an intelligent sensitiveness to social 
problems and conditions; 


3. To provide the opportunity for each one to grow into the 
fullness of the stature of his potentialities; and 

4. To continue, guide, and follow his development, as far as 
may be necessary and possible, until he finds and fills his 
proper place in society as a participating citizen, a competent 
worker, and a contributing, cooperating member of his 
family and community. 


This statement was formally accepted and approved by the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education and is the basis upon which the 
development of the secondary school program in Pittsburgh is going 
forward. So far as this writer knows this is the only instance of 
the formal acceptance and approval by a board of education of a 
philosophy of public secondary education; it is deeply significant of 
the intelligent and complete support which the Pittsburgh Board is 
giving to this extended development of public secondary education. 

What has this somewhat rambling discussion to do with college 
entrance examinations? I have tried to show that the Cosmopolitan 
High School is beginning to recognize effectively in an intensive 
program of measurement and guidance its responsibility to identify 
early and prepare adequately college-minded youth to do college 
work well. 

For the purpose of stimulating your discussion of the topic, may 
I summarize my conclusions as follows: 

1. The Cosmopolitan High School is beginning to catch up 

with some of the difficult problems growing out of the cosmo- 
politan character of its enlarged school enrolment. 


Chief among these is the sorting out of its heterogeneous school 
population into homogeneous functional groupings, based 
upon abilities, interests, and occupational outlooks. With 
the aid of modern scientific techniques, mass education is 
rapidly developing into individualized education. 
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2. The Cosmopolitan High School at long last has discovered 
that in turn it must learn its pupils before attempting to 
teach them. To this end it is budgeting an increasingly 
large part of the school moncy for teachers’ time and expert 
services, particularly in the junior high school years, in 
identifying pupils with respect to their individual abilities 
and aptitudes, interests, and personal traits. 

3. The Cosmopolitan High School generally is maintaining a 
continuous cumulative individual record of its findings with 
respect to each pupil’s abilities and progress, as a basis for 
intelligent pupi! guidance and curricular adjustment. 

4+. The Cosmopolitan High School recognizes as the report of 
the Educational Records Bureau referred to above so well 
states, that “admission to college constitutes not a single 
act, but part of a long process of constructive guidance in 
which the schools and colleges cooperate on the basis of a 
comprehensive record of the growing pupil as an individual.” 

5. Fifth and finally, on the basis of such a program of measure- 

ment and guidance and cumulative recording and reporting 

as has been outlined above, the best examination for college 
entrance is a continuous six year examination conducted 
jointly by the high school and college. As our friend Al 

Smith would say, we ask our college friends to look at the 

record. 


Pupils in high schools maintaining such a system of constructive 
and continuance guidance and recording may well be admitted to 
college, tentatively at least, at the beginning even of the tenth year, 
that is, the second year of the four year high school, provided of 
course the record in the individual case is acceptable. The value of 
building and maintaining an acceptable high school record would thus 
be enhanced in the mind of the pupil and his program of study could 
be specifically adapted to meet the quantitative and qualitative 
standards of the college selected. Final adjudication of the pupil’s 
record in terms of college admission would necessarily come in the 
pupil’s final high school year. ‘Thus the examination of a pupil’s 
competence to do college work well would be a continuous, coopera- 
tive enterprise, involving the positive, intelligent participation of 
high school aid college administrators and prospective college entrants 
themselves. 
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DISCUSSION 


In the discussion which followed, Dr. Rule brought out the 
following points: 


1. That although plans do change, experience has shown that 
most of the boys and girls know by the beginning of the tenth year 
what college they wish to enter. 


2. That the home room teacher’s record in Pittsburgh is based 
upon a three year association with the pupil and starts with a cumula- 
tive record that comes up from the elementary school. Each pupil 
reports to the home room teacher every day, usually for a 45-minute 
period. 


3. That the cumulative record and objective data offer strong 
evidence in persuading parents to accept the school’s recommendation. 


4. That the principal’s office takes no action in a pupil’s case 
without consulting the home room teacher and getting advice. 

5. That while the school would be happy to send a copy of 
the complete record to a college, it is generally used as a basis for 
filling out the forms submitted by the college. 


Principal T. B. Beatty (Radnor High School) spoke of the 
activities of a committee in Pennsylvania that is endeavoring to get 
more information back from the colleges to assist in a more effective 
guidance program. The schools desire to know the reasons why 
individual students are accepted or rejected by the colleges, and wish 
evidence as to the strength or weaknesses of departments of instruction. 
Forms for such reports are being drawn up and refined. He spoke 


also of the danger that material sent confidentially to the college may 
not be kept in confidence. 
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3. WHAT SERVICE CAN BE RENDERED TO THE 
COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL BY THE 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS? 


(Report of a Special Committee) 


This Association has been most jealous of the college-preparatory 
function of the secondary school. One of the significant contacts 
which the Association has with the secondary school is through the 
“accrediting” policy of the organization. ‘The popular interpretation 
given by the high school group to the term “accredited” bears directly 
on the privilege, which may be granted to their graduates, of ad- 
mission to college by certification. The value of this to the private 
school is obvious. The argument does not operate with equal force 
or in a similar manner in the mind of the public school administrator 
or in the reaction of the principal of the comprehensive high school. 

The attitude of those working in any level of service toward 
the level immediately below has a tendency to be aristocratic. This 
is as true in the field of education as in any other area of society. 
This relationship between the college and the private secondary school 
is somewhat closer than the relationship between the college and the 
public comprehensive high school, since both the college and the 
academy are private in character. ‘This is at least a fair generaliza- 
tion for these institutions insofar as the middle states are concerned. 
The cosmopolitan high school, however, finds itself in an entirely 
different category. 

We therefore present as a major assumption this suggestion that 
if any service of a worthwhile character is to be rendered by the 
Association to the comprehensive high school of the cosmopolitan 
type, it must be based on a reasonably clear recognition of the function 
of the comprehensive high school in relation to the demands of 
American democracy, that is to the needs of society, and cannot rest 
on any narrow interpretation of the relationship of the secondary 
school to the college. 


With this preliminary statement which your committee has not 
the time or the opportunity to develop satisfactorily, we proceed to 
submit certain suggestions tentative in character and phrasing which 
we hope may provoke discussion and may challenge our thinking as 
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we have the opportunity at our leisure to consider the relationship 
of both of these levels of education to the problems of American 
youth. 


1. Recognizing the obvious trends in secondary education in 
terms of the needs of all the children of all the people, your commit- 
tee suggests that this Association go on record as recommending the 
adoption of the practice of granting admission to college on the basis 
of twelve units covering the senior high school level, grades ten to 
twelve inclusive, rather than the commonly accepted fifteen or sixteen 
units representing the work of the traditional four year high school. 


It is recognized that the prescription commonly known as college 
entrance requirements is primarily a college function. Nevertheless 
the action of the colleges on this matter whether as a group or as 
separate institutions affects the entire secondary school pregram so 
vitally that it should have the careful consideration of secondary 
school groups as well as of college authorities. Social, economic or 
other changes which influence in any large degree the program of 
secondary education, must necessarily influence in some measure the 
administration as well as the formulation of college entrance require- 
ments. In some respects these changes which are taking place rapidly 
in society make their impact much more immediately and dynamically 
on the comprehensive high school than on any type of private institu- 
tion at either the secondary or higher education level. 


These significant changes in society which have had a marked 
influence on the program of secondary education with particular 
emphasis on the public secondary school have resulted in a gradual 
but nevertheless significant readjustment in the entire program which 
covers the period approximately between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen years. In the earlier levels of this mew secondary school 
whether it is of the six-year type or of the junior-senior type, it has 
necessitated a far more flexible procedure in school organization and 
curriculum development suited to the needs of groups and individu- 
als whose objectives and aims in life are as complex as society itself. 
As a result of this readaptation of the secondary school program, it 
is impossible to accept any formal pattern to which these schools, and 
to a far less degree any large groups of pupils, may fully conform. 


This suggestion as to the focusing of college entrance require- 
ments on the upper three years rather than on the upper four years 
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has been before the Association at earlier meetings. Without review- 
ing in detail the record of the Association in its consideration of this 
problem we believe the time has arrived for a positive step to be 
taken. ‘This proposal would make it possible for the junior high 
school to function more effectively in terms of pupil needs, explora- 
tion and guidance, to carry out a more liberal program in terms of 
the arts and crafts, and to develop an emphasis on the increasing 
recognition which the schools could give to civic and social responsi- 
bility, without the burden that is now placed on the pupils at this 
level relative to satisfying in advance certain college entrance require- 
ments which too often becomes a mere process of regimentation. 

2. Our second recommendation is a corollary of the first and 
this in turn is based upon the philosophy which we assumed in our 
introductory statement. 

Recognizing in part at least the problem confronting the com- 
prehensive high school in the development of a program of public 
education for all adolescents your committee recommends that the 
Association, indirectly through its accrediting policy and directly 
through the work of its Commission on Secondary Schools, attempt 
to evaluate the comprehensive high school not only in terms of its 
college preparatory function but also in terms of the adequacy of its 
services to the majority of pupils for whom the high school is a 
terminal institution. 

Steps have already been taken in this direction by individuals, 
by the work of some of our committees and by some of the repre- 
sentative institutions at the college as well as at the high school level. 
But the significance of such a policy carrying out the widely recog- 
nized function of the secondary school as shown by every compre- 
hensive study of secondary education made during the past decade 
or more has not been brought prominently into the picture through 
any steps which the Association has taken. 


It is observed in this connection that any thorough understand- 
ing of the work of a comprehensive high school cannot be attained 
without having at the same time a statement as to its philosophy 
and purposes. Such required statements of aims and purposes as an 
aid in interpreting the work of a large secondary school in terms of 


its functions would serve to clarify the thinking of teachers and 
administrators which is often-times lacking in the school itself and 
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would at the same time give the Commission on Secondary Schools 
representing the Association the opportunity to suggest other addi- 
tional and more constructive re-statements of functions and responsi- 
bilities in terms of the relationship of the school to the community 
which it serves. This is in many respects a more basic considera- 
tion than the mere question as to the relationship of the school to the, 
college. 

In this connection your committee cannot fail to pay high 
tribute to the materials that are now being developed and to the work 
that is nearing completion through the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards. The preliminary reports which have al- 
ready been made indicate something of the significance of the evalu- 
ative criteria now being developed which provide numerous sugges- 
tions for an improved educational program for all the pupils who 
now stand in need of more adequate service from the comprehensive 
high school. 

3. Your committee mentions a third service, the value of which 
is obvious to any school administrator. It is suggested that from 
time to time as funds can be made available the secondary schools be 
given reports on some of the trends in the programs and activities of 
the secondary schools represented in the Association. It is believed 
that there are excellent features found in both public and private 
schools which would be of interest and help and should be made 
available to the other schools represented in our group. One com- 
mentator has made the remark “as it is at present, every school 
simply makes an individual report to the Commission and there the 
matter rests.”’ It is believed that oftentimes our perspective is rather 
limited by the conditions under which we work in our particular 
institution. Professional meetings and gatherings of one character 
and another serve to broaden the horizon but such glimpses as we 
may get are casual and unsatisfactory. To evaluate accurately trends 
in the field of secondary education and particularly through the 
services that are being rendered to society in its many phases through 
the work of the comprehensive high school, we need all the light that 
can be thrown on the problem through cooperative effort and through 
such reports as may keep us in touch with significant work in other 
schools. 

Among the significant phases of school life offering an unusual 
opportunity for this type of service are the development of the school 
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library, the revision of the curriculum, unusual types of organization, 
special activities, experimental steps and extension of programs, extra- 
curricular activities and other vital phases of adolescent education too 
numerous to mention. 

There is a feeling on the part of some that other than the value 
that comes from attending the meetings and being considered an 
accredited school, there is not a great deal of value in being a mem- 
ber of the Association. Some of these suggestions along the line of 
occasional reports to the school would insure a contact which to 
many workers in our comprehensive high schools would be regarded 
as of large value. 

This brief report which your committee has drawn together 
consists of an introductory assumption indicating our point of view 
followed by three specific suggestions as to services which we believe 
could be rendered to the comprehensive high schools of this area. It 
is not our thought that in this brief statement we have in any respect 
thoroughly compassed the problem assigned to us. We have had the 
opportunity for one brief session as a committee and therefore have 
merely touched upon only a few phases of the relationship between 
the comprehensive high school and the services which might be ren- 
dered by the Association. 

We cannot close our report, however, without indicating our 
thought as to the large value that should result from the study that 
is now being carried on under the direction of the executive commit- 
tee in charge of the “Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards.” 

As stated by Dr. Grizzell, the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee carrying on this project “it has been a major problem of 
American democracy to direct the growth of its institutions in har- 
mony with its expanding ideas.” He also adds that “it has been 
found necessary at intervals to reorganize and adapt the American 
secondary school and its program to the needs of youth in a rapidly 
changing environment.” 

An organization such as the Middle States Association can ren- 
der a large service to the comprehensive high schools by accepting the 
challenge which confronts society through the necessity for more 
dynamic secondary school procedures. In the realization of these 
aims we believe that the work that is now being carried on by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards offers unusual 
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opportunities. Finally, your Committee believes that their assign- 
ment is too significant to be left with the submission of this pre- 
liminary statement. We recommend that a committee be appointed 
to make a thorough analysis of this problem and to report a year 
from this time. 


Submitted by your Committee 


Galen Jones 

John Shilling 

Harvey A. Smith 

George M. Wiley (Chairman) 


Upon motion the President was authorized to appoint a Com- 
mittee to give further study to the question and to report to the 
Association at its next meeting on the cost of publishing a quarterly 
magazine. 
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Adelphi College ....... 2.00 00060 
Alfred University ............0 
Bard COMePe. oso... 5d scic ceecewe 
Piatiard Conese. «oc. .dsccs nae 
Brooklyn College 
Canine COMBO. oo <.c coseiccce ons 


NEW JERSEY 


Convent 

Madison 

Lakewood 
ee eer 
New Brunswick............ 
MPNOUNR, hci ciexs shiv die eaieois 
New Brunswick............ 
MOUSE EY onecc sc sccwcnmweie 
South Orange 
eae eee 
Fast Orange 


NEW YORK 


Garden City 
ENN 9 ea cn Sh ns ek Gy exsa viws creas 
Annandale-on-Hudson 
New York City 
Brooklyn 


Tite ee ee 





Clarkson School of Technology.. 


ee sO ee ee he 


Sister Marie Jose Bryne, Ph.D. 
Arlo Avres Brown 
Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Allan R. Cullimore 
Margaret T. Corwin 

H. W. Dodds, Ph.D. 
Robert Clarkson Clothier 
Joseph S. Dinneen, S.J. 
James F. Kelley 

Harvey N. Davis, LL.D. 
C. G. Erickson, Ph.D. 


Paul Dawson Eddy 

John Nelson Norwood, Ph.D. 
Donald G. Tewksbury 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve, LL.D. 
William A. Boylan 

Rev. Francis A. O’Malley 





James S. Thomas 





Colg 
Coile 
Coll 
Coll 
Coll 
Coll 
Colu 
Cort 
DY 
Elm: 
Fore 
Goo 
Han 
Hob 
Hou 
Hur 
Keu 
Mar 
Ma 
Naz 
Nev 
Nia 
Poly 
Ren 
Rus 
St. 

St. 

oe 


Sar 
Skic 
Wi 
Syr 
Uni 
Uni 
Vas 
W: 


We 
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SCHOOL | LOCATION HEAD 
— saan 
Colgate University..........-5.- ee ee eee oe George Barton Cutten, D.D. 
College of the City of New York | New York City ......... -+|Frederick B. Robinson, LL.D. 
College of Mount St. Vincent....!On-Hudson, New York City | Sister Catharine Marie 
College of New Rochelle........ |New Rochelle ............ Rev. Mother Ignatius 
College of the Sacred Heart..... | New York (ny .... 2...5..00:0:0: Grace Dammann 
College of St. Rose........... S27 HMMM eitorcnarpiacene 0: shel Stevatexehacts | Sister M. Gonzaga 
Columbia University... Sd NOW MORK CHET 5 05 scciacerdcavsiers | Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 
Cornell University..... oe 2, gre | Livingston Farrand, LL.D. 
D’Youville College ..... IDABEL! x orcs crate jenslfanen ere. oY GRS |Mother St. Edward 
Elmira College ....... sig PRUNING —saenccbateva's aise sin x's wi toes | William S. A. Pott, Ph.D. 
Fordham University ... POS OS es, ae SS a | Rev. R. J. Gannon 
Good Counsel College «WMG: CP EANIIG «556 5 seas ccctas om |Rev. Mother Aloysia, Ph.D. 
Hamilton College ..... WIRED. 5 cetic).o.acsrecssaesresaeayehseeare Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D. 
Hobart College ........ 5.00555. ee er eee er | William A. Eddy 
Houghton Coilege . 5d as ase Sat RE REIN cealc loa ts Cees cpececcanc ee | Stephen W. Paine 
Hunter College .. eee ee |James M. Kieran, LL.D. 
Keuka College Ber Co eae | A. H. Norton, Ph.D. 
Manhattan College ... -sses+ | New York City ............ | Brother Patrick 
Marymount College ...... AEN VEOW) oicie cise cieie nw srersian |Mother M. Gerard 
Nazareth College ..... | Rochester Been Pe este errata eG | Sister Teresa Marie, Ph.D. 
New York University iNew Vouk (City. .0c..2005% | Harry Woodburn Chase, LL.D. 
Niagara University ............ | Niamara PaNle ..6.0. se cicns ‘Francis L. Meade 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. . 
Russell Sage College ........... 
St. Bonaventure’s College 
St. John’s University .......... 
St. Joseph’s College for Women.. 
St. Lawrence University 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Skidmore ‘College ... 0.0. seuss 
William Smith College 
Syracuse University 
Union: Universny. ..s6isccsees> 
University of Buffalo 
University of Rochester 
Vassar Conlete  ...s.c..sciecs ne sss 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
Oe Ree Sep tee? 
Wells College 


Albright College 
Allegheny College 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
College Misericordia 
Dickson Conese 2.3... c:.6sicccc eee 
Drexel Institute ... 
Duquesne University .......... 
Franklin and Marshall College. . 
Geneva College. ....:....660.5--- 
Gettysburg College 
Grove City College 
Haverford College 
Immaculata College 
Juniata College ................ 
Lafayette College 
EaSalle Collegze ......6 secs cccress 
Lebanon Valley College 


_ | Annville 


| cchnee’ pl ee 
| Troy 
DEES rorinrarnd wend oeeeoun 
| St. Bonaventure 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
RMT a iocdae: 5. Sicis poet aha abo atweone 
Bronxville 
Saratoga 
| Geneva 

| Syracuse 
Schenectady 
RRO eer aoe igy race caefoaevers 
FRGOCHOSECE ..ocesccencases ors more 
Poughkeepsie 





Springs 





Staten Island 
Aurora 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RGM. oo cscs sid sit cnsceus 
Meadville 
Bryn Mawr 
Lewisburg 


Pittsburgh 
Dallas 
OE) | re 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Te i eee 
Beaver Fall 
Gettysburg 
Grove City 
Haverford 
Immaculata 
Huntingdon 
MI saree 5.50 evens criss olan 
Philadelphia 





'Ernest J. Streubel 

| William Otis Hotchkiss, Ph.D. 
| J. L. Meader, Ph.D. 

| Thomas Plassmann, §.T.D. 
|Rev. E. J. Walsh 

| Thomas E. Molloy, D.D. 

| Laurens H. Seelye 


| Miss Constance Warren 


|H. T. Moore, Ph.D. 

| William A. Eddy 

'Charles W. Flint, LL.D. 

|Dixon Ryan Fox 

Samuel P. Capen, LL.D. 

Alan C. Valentine 

Henry Noble MacCracken, LL.D. 


C. C. Stoughton 
William E. Weld 


J. W. Klein 

William Pearson Tolly 

Marion E. Park, Ph.D. 

Arnaud Cartwright Marts, 
Acting President 

Thomas S. Baker, LL.D. 

| Sister Mary Loretta 

F. P. Corson 

Parke Rexford Kolbe, Ph.D. 

Rev. J. J. Callahan, LL.D. 

John A. Schaeffer, Ph.D. 

McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 

Henry W. A. Hanson, LL.D. 

Weir C. Ketler, LL.D. 

William W. Comfort, Ph.D. 

Rev. F. J. Furey 

Charles C. Ellis, Ph.D. 

William Mather Lewis, LL.D. 

Brother E. Anselm 

Clyde A. Lynch, D.D. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Lehigh Wnsversity «..666.scs006 PROPRIO MONE —56c'omeiact'e scares. seis Clement C. Williams 
Lincoln University ............ Lincoln University ........ William Hallock Johnson, D.D. 
Marywood College ............ BGPOMNON cco ycscs Sacesasco sl tioaierg Mother M. Josepha 
Mercyhurst College ... «0.000. ONE SEAR emdpsapersr oer renter Mother M. Borgia 
Moravian College (for Men)....| Bethlehem ................ William N. Schwarze, D.D. 
Mount Mercy College .......... ee ee Sister M. Irenaeus 
Mount St. Joseph College ...... PREAGCIOUN noite ccce snes Sister Maria Kostka, Ph.D. 
Muhlenberg College............ PECTROWER, 5 oraie sicieisin, cccinieisie's Levering Tyson 
Pennsylvania College for Women| Pittsburgh ................ Herbert L. Spencer 
Pennsylvania State College State College .... 0.0.2.0 Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. 
Rosemont College ..........000 IOINIES scp 0. cts ot cpre- sacar Rev. Mother Mary Ignatius 
St. Joseph's College ........0000s PHYAGGIDMG cece see nnnas Rev. Thomas J. Higgins 
St. Thomas College ......./.... MRIMRRENISN <i 025s) sso su Seo.ciera Sais Brother Denis Edward, LL.D. 
St. Vincent. ‘College ..« 0.00666 WRONG cieite ects oceans of picaekolnse Alfred Koch, D.D. 
Seton: Finll College ....... 050000 GSCENSDULE onc ci cicccic eens Jas. A. Wallace Reeves, S.T.D. 
Susquehanna University ........ SEHHEQIOVE .oic.c ces aesciose G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College ............ SWAPIMMOTE 66.6 cecccececes Frank Aydelotte, LL.D. 
Temple University .........< PRUMAGGIDINA o5 5.6 es cae ones Charles Ezra Beury, Ph.D. 
TRUIOY CONCBE i. oi5: 6. 5 66s0:8 0 tre cie'vinte GECCHVINC: 6. ciccccneceie ase Earl S. Rudisill 
University of Pennsylvania ..... OC) ee Thomas S. Gates, LL.D. 
University of Pittsburgh ....... ig i en John G. Bowman, LL.D. 
Wirerntis, COUEBO 5.6 aviicicccéicis 6 eestor Collegeville ........eccecceces N. E. McClure, Ph.D. 
Villa Maria College .......000 BM erase ates ooo osu as claust coca Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle 
Villanova College .............. NAMANOVE—o.sci.0 scaia.c acstarcnassiaccn Rev. E. V. Stanford 
Washington & Jefferson College.. | Washington ............... Ralph C. Hutchison, D.D., Ph.D. 
Westminster College ........... New Wilmington ......... Robert F. Galbreath, D.D. 
Wilsott Conese .....2. ccc ccc ce Chambersburg «...:....00000% Paul S. Habens, Ph.D. 

APPROVED LisT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 

SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Bucknell University Junior 
CONGNe oe iia oad cas nwrwis Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .......- Eugene S. Farley, Director 
Centenary Collegiate Institute... | Hackettstown, N. J. ....... Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D. 
Columbia Junior College ....... Washington, D.C... .5..0 B. G. Wilkinson, Dean 
Dunbarton Junior College ...... Waahmaton, D. C. ......8: Sister Rose Elizabeth 
Immaculata Seminary .......... Washington, D. C. ........ Sister Mary Borromeo 
Junior College of Georgetown 
Visitation Convent ......... Washmaton, D. C. ....::.. Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 


Mount Saint Agnes Junior 

OE resis ia cloein reat 
Packer Collegiate Institute 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
Seth Low Junior College 
Williamsport-Dickinson Junior 

College 


Montclair State Teachers 
College 





Mount Washington, 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 
Brooxiyn, N. Y. ..... 
Ea Prme, Pa. 2.2.2... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Williamsport 


TEACHERS” COLLEGES 


Montclair, N. 


eer 





Sister M. Pius 


2 John H. Denbigh, LL.D. 


Byron S. Hollinshead 
Edward F. Allen 


Rev. John W. Long 


A. Sprague 








Ac: 
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COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





List OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(The date of first accreditment follows the name of the school. 


JANUARY 1, 1938 


The city following the name of the 


school is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 
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SCHOOL | LOCATION HEAD 
| 
DELAWARE 
Caesar Rodney High School....| Camden ..........2..s0000¢ Wilbur H. Jump 
(1934) 
Claymont High School....(1930) | Claymont ...............6. H. E. Stahl 
Delaware City High School....| Delaware City............. R. Rogers Fouracre 
(1937) 
Dover High School....... CEPSOY | DOWER ss iececsiaccis:e s-ocidioneaseiers Virgil B. Wiley 
Georgetown High School. . (1934) | Georgetown .............4. Joseph Thomas 
Harrington High School..(1932) | Harrington ............... Jacob C. Messner 
John Bassett Moore High School 
(formerly Smyrna High 
SENOON) so csci ccc enwe errr George W. Wright 
Laurel High School....... Qo SS ee Charles P. Helm 
Lewes High School....... CEPA EU OWCS coos oss. 0 vss eee aie Richard A. Shields 
Middletown High School.. (1937) | Middletown .............. Gilbert Nickel 
Milford High School..... C1936) | WEROPE  o-ecccos oe esc esrw arses Robert E. Shilling 
Newark High School ..*...(1928) | Newark ............-0s00. William K. Gillespie 
Saint Andrew’s School.... (1936) | Middletown .............. Rev. Walden Pell, 2nd 
Seaford High School..... G2) BCE Cle a ae W. B. Thornburgh 
State College for Colored 
GENETER. cs loiecis > e908 OM CEO GEY POOR ai siec ocd anccedinsine@ mow Dr. Richard S. Grossley 
Sunny Hills School.......(1938) | Wilmington ............... Mrs. Ellen Q. Sawin 
(Box 293) 
Tower Hill School....... (1928) | Wilmington .......<s:0:s0:0s:<00 Burton P. Fowler 
(17th St. & Tower Rd.) 
Ursuline Academy........ (1928))) | Worl etON. — 666:0:5.5 ois:aisiareie Mother Margaret Mary 
(1106 Pennsylvania Ave.) 
William Penn High School..... EW COMMS bck ccassineecatd Charles E. Smith 
(1934) 
Wilmington Friends School...... gis eA Wilmot R. Jones 
(1928) | (4th & West Sts.) 


Wilmington Public High Schools: 
Howard High School... (1930) 
Pierre S. Du Pont High School 


(1936) 
Wilmington High School...... 


Academy of the Holy Cross.... 
(1930) 





Wilmington 

(13th & Poplar Sts.) 

Wilmington 

(34th & VanBuren Sts.) 

Wilmington 

(Delaware Ave. & Monroe 
St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 
(2935 Upton St., N. W., 
Dunbarton Heights) 


ee 





George A. Johnson 
R. L. Talbot 


Clarence A. Fulmer 


Sister M. Rose Elizabeth 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Academy of Notre Dame.. (1931) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart... 


(1932) 
Chevy Chase Senior High School 
(1929) 
Devitt. School .....<...:..- (1928) 
Fairmont School.......... (1934) 


Georgetown Visitation Convent. . 
(1930) 


Gonzaga High School... . (1933) 
Gunston Halll... 3... 2.0.5. (1928) 
Holton-Arms School...... (1928) 


Holy Trinity High School. (1933) 


Immaculata Seminary... . (1928) 


Landon School for Boys... (1936) 


Mount Vernon Seminary. . (1928) 


National Cathedral School 
(Girls) 


Saint Albans, The National 
Cathedral School for Boys.. 
(1928) 


Saint Anthony High School..... 
(1938) 
Saint Cecilia’s Academy. . (1934) 


Saint John’s College High 
School 


Saint Paul’s Academy... . (1934) 
Sidwell Friends School, The.... 


(1928) 
Takoma Academy........ (1935) 


Washington Public High Schools: 
Armstrong High School. (1929) 





WashiMBton .... 66 cesitcnsc0se 

(North Capitol & K Sts., 
IN. E.) 

Wie ION: oss Sve ccelneis 

(1621 Park Rd., N. W) 

WashINGtOl: ... 6.56 cscs 

(6410 Connecticut Ave., N. 
W 


WAIL, o.oo: cceascerciarnnsin cies 
(2961 Upton St., N. W.) 
WE): 
(1711 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W.) 
Washington 2.266 i6055000% 
(1500 35th St. N. W., 
Georgetown Heights) 
Washi@tOn ...0..0.00600000 
(27 Eye St., N. W.) 
WAV RR EEUENEAINID, 555i 5: ca ccateva, oie onal Zeece 
(1906 Florida Ave., N. W.) 
WashiNStOn oco.oisisis.cies dc. 08 
(2125 S. St. N. W.) 
WASRINGION 6o.6..55 sos e css 
(36th & O Sts., N. W.,, 
Georgetown) 
WasntMtOn ...550055. 65 eus 
(4300 Wisconsin Ave., N. 
W.) 
WaSHINGtON oc. ccccc ce cecs 
(Edgemoor, Bradley Lane, 
Bethesda, Md.) 
WU SSHINGIOR: <.ci5 cee cece cmos 
(3801 Nebraska Ave., N. W.) 


WWASRINBION cic cinceis sine ccerees 

(Wisconsin Ave. & Woodley 
Rd., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 


WSO, ok nk Sarees 

(Massachusetts & Wisconsin 
Aves., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 

WashtR@tOn ..0.0650s0c05000 

(12th & Lawrence Sts., N. 
E., Brookland) 

WASHINGION «bocce cece ceus 

(601 E. Capitol St.) 


Washington 2.2.0 .ccs seems 
(1225 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
WashtRtOd .26.c eke cine cance 
‘1421 V St., N. W.) 
WaSHINMIOR) << .ocavicea scones 
(1809 Eye St., N. W.) 
De re 
(Takoma Park) 


WastIRGtON: 00.6 cc ccc neces 
(O St. bet. ist & 3rd, N. 
W.) 





Sister Julitta 


Sister Mary Aquinata 
Dr. Philip M. Bail 
hg C. Bracken 


John F. Byerly 
Miss Maud vanWoy 


Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 


Rev. Philip J. Clarke 


Miss Mary L. Gildersleeve 
Miss Mary B. Kerr 

Mrs. Jessie Moon Holton 

Sister M. Josepha Higgins 

Sister Laurence 

Paul L. Banfield 


George W. Lloyd 


Miss Mabel B. Turner 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 


Sister M. Theresa 
Sister M. Agneze 


Brother Felix Francis 
Sister Kathryn Marie 
Albert E. Rogers 


Floyd O. Rittenhouse 


G. David Houston 





Be 
Br 


| Ca 


Cz 








| 
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SCHOOL 





Cardozo High School... (1932) 


McKinley High School. . (1929) 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar High 
SANGOE. es ccnc es careweus (1929) 


Theodore Roosevelt High 
School (1929) 


eee eee eee eees 


Washington Central High 
OMG, osiccccicieseerepers (1929) 


Washington Eastern High 
SENGOE -niccccime eras (1929) 

Washington Western High 
BONGO sciesicrisseue (1929) 


Woodrow Wilson High School 
(1937) 


Woodward School for Boys..... 
(1928) 


Baltimore Friends School. (1928) 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore Eastern High School 
(1928) 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
(1928) 

Baltimore Southern Junior- 
Senior High School... (1935) 


Baltimore Western High School 
(1928-33; 1935) 


Forest Park High School..... 
(1928-32; 1936) 


Frederick Douglass Senior- 
Junior High School... (1928) 


Bel Air High School.... (1938) 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior 
High School (1931) 

Brunswick Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 

Calvert Hall High School. (1928) 


Catonsville High School. . (1929) 


Cumberland Public High Schools: 
Allegany High School. . (1928) 








LOCATION HEAD 
WY ABT BUGIN oi fare cs scnccie a cisins Robert N. Maitingly 
(9th St. & Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W.) 
WashtIGtGht! <<.05.050:5.0ij0.9s00les Frank C. Daniel 


(2nd & T Sts., N. E.) 


Vashington 
(1st & N Sts., N. W.) 


Washington 
(13th & Upshur Sts., N. 
W.) 


oe Be @. 8. 6-508 © 8:6 Oe 


Washington 
(13th & Clifton Sts., N. W.) 


Washington 
(17th & East Capitol Sts.) 


Washington 
(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 
(40th & Chesapeake Sts.) 


ae ee a ee 


Washington 
(1736 G St., N. W.) 


MARYLAND 


oc | ee eee 
(5114 North Charles St., 
Homeland) 


TET Tee Kec 2 


Baltimore 
(North Ave. & Broadway) 
Baltimore 
(North Ave. & Calvert St.) 


| 


eee rer ere ere ensvee 


Baltimore 
(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 
Baltimore 
(Pulaski St. & Gwynns 

Falls Parkway) 
Baltimore 
(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 

Ave.) 


Ob © 6 6.2.00 6 6 @ 0 + 68 


ee | 


Baltimore 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 
Bel 
(East Gordon St.) 


NUMNCNIEIN = oro otc cera varororesare stile 
Brunswick 
Baltimore 
(320 Cathedral St.) 


Catonsville 


ee 


Cumberland 





Walter L. Smith 


Miss May P. Bradshaw 


Lawrence G. Hoover 


Charles S. Hart 


Dr. Elmer S. Newton 


Norman J. Nelson 


James J. King 


Edwin C. Zavitz 


Miss Laura J. Cairnes 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 


John H. Schwatka 


Dr. Ernest J. Becker 


Wendell E. Dunn 


Harry T. Pratt 


Earle T. Hawkins 


Thomas W. Pyle 


Wilbur Devilbiss 
Brother James Conaghan 


D. W. Zimmerman 


Ralph R. Webster 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Fort Hill High School 
(formerly Pennsylvania 
Avenue High School). (1931) | Cumberland .............. Victor D. Heisy 
Frederick High School....(1928) | Frederick ............eee0% Albert Leonard Leary 
Gaithersburg High School. (1932) | Gaithersburg ............. Maxwell E. Burdette 
Georgetown Preparatory pee Garrett Path si..c.< 60.000 csr Rev. Joseph B. O’Connell 
1928 
Gilman Country School for Boys} Baltimore .............s008 E. Boyd Morrow 
(1936) | (Roland Park) 
Glen Burnie High School. (1936) | Glen Burnie .............. Miss Louise Tod Motley 
Greenwood School........ C1937) PBGHGMNGEC 6 <.oicscscccnas.vevie Miss Mary A. Elcock 
(Boyce Ave., Ruxton) 
Hagerstown High School..(1928) | Hagerstown ............2. John D. Zentmyer 
Hannah Moore Academy. (1931) | Reisterstown ...........-- Miss Laura Fowler 
Loyola High School of Baltimore} Baltimore ..............22- Rev. A. M. Guenther 


(1933) 
McDonogh School........ (1928) 
Montgomery Blair Senior High 


BENOGS dc: heacuteaoans (1932) 
Mount Saint Agnes School (1928) 


Mount Saint Joseph’s College 


(High School)....... (1933) 
Notre Dame of Maryland—High 
SENGOR ediince s dust (1928) 
Park School, The........ (1928) 


Richard Montgomery High 
MONOGE 5:00 cc cisinccociqae (1932) 
Roland Park Country School.... 
(1928) 


Saint James School...... (1930) 
Saint Joseph’s College High 


OMOGE 5 cca sinwacteneoeee (1930) 
Saint Mary’s Female Seminary.. 


(1931) 

Seton High School........ (1931) 
Sherwood High School... . (1932) 
Tome School, The....... (1928) 
Town School of the Jacob Tome 
WME ase ainserernesarnte (1930) 
West Nottingham Academy..... 
(1932) 


Wicomico High School... . (1932) 


A. J. Demarest High School .... 
(1928) 
Abraham Clark High School.... 
(1932) 
Academy of Holy Angels. (1933) 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth.... 
(1928) 
Admiral Farragut Academy..... 
(1937) 





(Boyce & Chestnut Aves., 

Towson) 
DRCOONOEE c cccccsves conve. 
Sliver (Spring... 6. .scnesas 
Baltimore 
(Mount Washington) 


eo 


Baltimore 
(Carroll 


Station) 


Baltimore 
(Charles Street Ave., 
Roland Park) 
Baltimore 
(3025 Liberty Heights Ave.) 


ey 


Rockville 

WQNCMIOU G5. sono ciara naiasieloeiers 

(817 University Parkway, 
Roland Park) 

Saint James School Post 
CO. ain onan ates 

Emmitsburg 

Samt Mary's City........0.+: 


a 


Baltimore 
(2800 North Charles St.) 
Sandy “Spring. .2.6.6cces es 
POLE DE POGIE «6.56.0 oceces:cs0- 


Port. Deposit...).5.....06.66606 
Colora 


ey 


Salisbury 


NEW JERSEY 
Hoboken 


ee 


Roselle 


Coe ere eee were reeese 


IRE OU ors 5 ogc ror ciarcverexoreie 





Louis E. Lamborn 
Edgar M. Douglass 
Sister M. Kathleen 
Brother Edmund 


Sister M. Coeline 


Ifans Froelicher, Jr. 


.|L. Fletcher Schott 


Miss Elizabeth M. Castle 


Rev. Adrian H. Onderdonk 


Sister Lucille Morgan 
Miss M. Adele France 


Sister M. Genevieve McDermott 


Austin A. La Mar, Jr. 
Charles J. Keppel 


Gordon S. Patton 
J. Paul Slaybaugh 


Clarence H. Cordrey 


Arthur E. Stover 
George F. Freifeld 


Sister Frances Therese 
Sister Marie Josephine 


Earle Russell Closson 





Fo 
Fre 
Gl: 
Gl 
Gle 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Asbury Park High School. (1928) | Asbury Park..............- Charles S. Huff 
Atlantic Highlands High School.. | Atlantic Highlands......... Herbert S. Meinert 
(1928) 
Audubon High School ....(1931) | Audubon ..............4.. Miss Grace N. Kramer 
Bayonne Senior High School.... | Bayonne ............+.eee. Daniel P. Sweeney 
(1928) ; : 
Beard’s School for Girls, Miss.. | Orange ........-..-eeceeee Miss Lucie C. Beard 
(1928) 
Belleville High School.... (1934) PROVEN 2io.es066 otis aesierereuntene H. D. Kittle 
Bernards High School....(1928) | Bernardsville ............. W. Ross Andre 
Blair Academy........... CSGRS) | POMTMIIR 4 « on sis sere siewne Dr. Charles H. Breed 
Bloomfield High School... (1928) | Bloomfield ................ Joseph Ellsworth Poole 
Bogota High School...... (1928) | Bogota ................4.. Earl E. Purcell 
Boonton High School.....(1928) | Boonton ...............48. Clarence E. Boyer 
Bordentown High School...... BOVGeMtOwn osc siecevcwiwaes Miss Anna T. Burr 
(1929-1933; 1935) 
Bordentown Military Institute... | Bordentown .............. 


(1928) 
Bound Brook High School. (1928) 
Bridgeton High School... (1931) 
Burlington High School... (1928) 
Camden Catholic High Schoo}... 

(1934) 
Camden High School..... (1928) 
Cape May High School... (1938) 
Carteret Academy....«0:5:0:s' (1928) 
Carteret High School .... (1929) 
Cliffside Park Senior-Junior 


High SCHOO! «.6:5:0:6:5:00. (1930) 
Clifton High School...... (1928) 
Closter High School...... (1932) 


College High School of the 
State Teachers College at 


MIOMICIAET 50:3 <:0::0.550 (1935) 
Collingswood Senior High 

BENG! 60.5.4 0 ave.csiniorsiers (1928) 

Columbia Senior High School... 

(1928) 

Cranford High School.... (1928) 

Dover High School....... (1928) 


Dunellen High School.... (1938) 
Dwight Morrow High School.... 
(1928) 
East Orange High School. (1928) 
East Rutherford High School.... 
(1938) 


Elizabeth Public High Schools: 
Battin High School..... (1928) 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 

(1931) 

Flemington High School.. (1928) 

Fort Lee Junior-Senior High 


PONGOE: fee norsienaceyssiencis (1931) 
Freehold High School..... (1928) 
Garfield High School..... (1928) 


Glassboro High School... . (1931) 
Glen Ridge Senior High School. 
(1928) 

Gloucester City Junior-Senior 
High School. (1928-33; 1936) 





Bound Brook 
Bridgeton 
Burlington 
SS RPT 
(7th & Federal Sts.) 

Oe Se eee Se 
(Park Blvd. & Baird Ave.) 
Cape May 
Orange 
Carteret 


Ye re ne ee ee oe i oe 


Grantwood 
Clifton 
Closter 


Upper Montclair 


Collingswood 
South Orange 


Cranford 
Dover 

Dunellen 
Englewood 


ee ee ee 


Lee OE hae 
East Rutherford 


Elizabeth 
Elizabeth 


Flemington 


Fort Lee 
Freehold 
Noes 5 erat tostesierarl 
(Palisade Ave.) 

Glassboro 


Gloucester City 


ey 





Harold M. Smith 


G. Harvey Nicholls 
Harry C. Smalley 

Miss Elizabeth A. Ditzell 
Sister Mary Christine 


Carleton R. Hopkins 


Paul S. Ensminger 
George G. Grim 
Miss Anna D. Scott 


Dr. Robert L. Burns 
Walter F. Nutt 
C. F. Sailer 


Arthur M. Seybeld 


Percy S. Eichelberger 
Curtis H. Threlkeld 


Ray A. Clement 
William S. Black 
W. F. Bolen 
George W. Paulsen 


Ralph E. Files 
George L. Dierwichter 


William M. Duncan 
Porter W. Averill 


Harold S. Goldsmith 
Arthur E. Stukey 

H. John Witman 

N. E. Lincoin 


Milton W. Baylis 
Alfred C. Ramsay 


Wendell Sooy 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Grover Cieveland High School..| Caldwell ................. Richard M. Elsea 
(1928) 
Hackensack High School. .(1928) | Hackensack ............... B. E. Lowe 
Hackettstown High School....... FEackettstOWN 9. sc os ecco Frank A. Souders 
(1930) 
Haddon Heights High School....| Haddon Heights ........... Miss Emily P. Rockwood 
(1928) 
Haddonfield Memorial High 
EN rains cathe ares (1930) | Haddonfield .............. William W. Reynolds 
Hammonten Senior High School.| tiammonton ............... Paul S. Gillespie 
(1928) 
Harrison High School....(1928)] Harrison ........... ..... | William F. Grant 
Hartridge School......... C9933) | Plainfield .....vccecaces sas Miss Emelyn B. Hartridge 
Hasbrouck Heights High — Hasbrouck Heights ........|John W. MacDonald 
(1929 


Hawthorne High School.. (1936) 
Hightstown High School. . (1928) 
Hillside High School..... (1930) 


Irvington High School.... (1928) 


Jersey City Public High Schools: 


Lincoln High School... (1928) 
William L. Dickinson High 
eS RR (1928) 
Kearny High School...... (1928) 
Kent Place School..... (1928-36; 
1938) 
Kingsley School.......... (1934) 
Lakewood Junior-Senior High 
NORRIE ote sects es picts (1928) 
Lawrenceville School..... (1928) 
Leonia High School...... (1928) 
Linden High School...... (1928) 
Long Branch Senior High 
OS Beer renee (1928) 
Lyndhurst High School... . (1930) 
Madison High School..... (1928) 
Manasquan High School.. (1935) 
Merchantville High School...... 
(1932) 


Metuchen High School... . (1928) 
Middle Township High School.. 


(1928) 

Middletown Township High 
ia leapt (1936) 
Millburn High School.... (1928) 
Montclair Academy...... (1928) 
Montclair High School.... (1928) 
Moorestown Friends School..... 
(1928) 


Moorestown High School. (1928) 

Morristown High School. . (1929) 

Morristown School........ (1933) 
Mount Holly High School 

(1928-35; 1938) 

Mount Saint Dominic Academy.. 

(1934) 

Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 

(1937) 











PISWOROING 2. SR ees 
TUMOR 56 5 asic ecto w sree 
VPAMMNNEEDN. ovens oc) asi less eagrenn 
(Hillside Sta.) 

1 | re 
(Irvington) 


GUSOG EG a's weieG senisieientas 


Versey "OMe 015 5 o.sireisieineie wee 
EV ORD. o. 6s: cieverersisreiecars'ece’ 
(Devon St., Kearney) 

SE REMNIE al sci casey onsrosetneeeor acini 


Besson Belle. <cadesesdeecias 


ee 
Lawrenceville ............. 
| OO RIES AoaNee Ant poe te RCT 
VRMRMETUD 5 cy atere ntti a aver en orvanteneeetn 


a 
VOUMOEOC x Sin/s.'s:s oe tress acces 
| ee re 
iE | re 
Merchantville. ........2..0% 


DRCHOCNEI fo o:c c.ses-oeccwiacsieces 
Cape May Court House.... 


MOORDUEE 6.0.06 oh0Scksganw oe 
Wy) —— 
DIOQRERIONE 6s bedsics cc ceswsws 
ROUND och ccsdseeracaida comet 


MoorestOWR 6 ok ce ccsccnd 
WEGEFIGEOWH go. ccc cc cwees 
og) —— 
NG@UNe THOUY 6.5 6ccscowonws 


0 | 
PIGINHOIG ..6565.6. Seek 





George J. Geier 
Miss Jane B. Donnell 
Wiibur H. Cox 


Edward Haertter 


Thomas H. Quigley 


Dr. Frank J. McMackin 
George G, Mankey 


Miss Harriet L. Hunt 
Walter D. Gerken 


William C. Kidd 

Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
Carl W. Suter 

Miss Lida M. Ebbert 


William E. Cate 

Edmund Burke 

Ward A. Shoemaker 

Dr. Marion C. Santangelo 
J. Hunter Howard 


Elmo E. Spoerl 
Homer Bortner 


Paul I. Redcay 

R. J. Bretnall 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Chester L. Reagan 


Dr. Mary E. Roberts 
Ralph F. Perry 


George H. Tilghman 
Waldro J. Kindig 


Sister M. Aloysius 


Sister Mary Wilfred 





Pe 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Neptune Township High School.. | Ocean Grove ..........++. Harry A. Titcomb 
(1928) 
New Brunswick Senior High 
MEMO voc.c Cersiasere-x cioieis (1928) | New Brunswick ........... Robert C. Carlson 
Newark Academy........ CPOZS ING WATE. siscc.cis arses prsierearanere Clinton F. Zerweck 


Newark Public High Schools: 


Barringer High School. . (1928) 
Newark Central Commercial 

and Technical High School 

(1928) 

Newark East Side Commercial 

and Technical High School 


(1928) 
Newark South Side High Schoo! 
(1933) 

Newark Weequahic High 
MONGOL, acinciostaxiccein (1935) 


Newark West Side High 
OO rn (1929) 
Newman School ......... (1928) 
North Plainfield High School.... 
(1928) 
Nutley High School ...... (1928) 
Ocean City High School. . (1928) 


Orange High School...... (1928) 
Palmyra High School..... (1930) 
Park Ridge High School. . (1930) 
Passaic High School...... (1928) 


Paterson Public High Schools: 


Paterson Central High School! 
(1928) 

Paterson Eastside High School. 
(1928) 

Paulsboro High School... .(1928- 
33; 1936) 

Peddie School, The....... (1928) 
Pemberton High School... (1935) 
Pennington School for Boys...... 
(1930-35; 1937) 

Perth Amboy High School. (1928) 
Pingry School, The...... (1928) 
Pitman High School...... (1928) 
Plainfield High School... . (1928) 


Princeton Junior-Senior High 


oS eee (1932) 
Prospect Hill School ..... (1928) 
Rahway High School..... (1933) 
Red Bank Catholic High School. . 

(1934) 
Red Bank Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Ridgefield Park High School.... 


(1930) 
Ridgewood High School. . (1928) 
Roselle Park High School. (1928) 
Roxbury High School..... (1938) 
| Rutgers Preparatory School, The 
(1928) 





(215 First St.) 


ee ee 


eee e eres eeeeeeeeee 


Newark 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 


Newark 
Lakewood 
Plainfield 


Nutley 
Ocean City 
Orange 

Palmyra 
Park Ridge 
Passaic 


Paterson 


Paterson 


PRISER a 5c sisi os: si aracciorsietens 
Hightstown 
Pemberton 

Pennington 


Perth Amboy 
Elizabeth 
Pitman 


Plainfield 


ee) 
ee) 
9:60 O68 OS.0 O'S 6.6 OO 18 OO 


re | 


Princeton 
Newark 
(346 Mount Prospect Ave.) 
Rahway 
Red Bank 


eee eww eee ween eeee 


Red Bank 


Ridgefield Park ..<:5 00000 
Ridgewood 
Roselle Park 
Succasunna 
New Brunswick 


eee eer eran esses 


ey 





Raymond B. Gurley 
William Wiener 


Stanton A. Ralston 


Arthur W. Belcher 


Max J. Herzberg 


Alan Johnson 
William M. Agar 
Howard G. Spalding 


Dr. Floyd E. Harshman 
O. W. Reichly 

Howard L. Goas 

Miss Veva M. Brower 
Mrs. May E. Hallett 
Daniel Dahl 


Joseph F. Manley 
Francis R. North 
Mrs. Helen F. Johnson 


Wilbour E. Saunders 
Miss Edith Burr 
Herbert S. Manifold 


Will W. Ramsey 

E. Laurence Springer 
L. Arthur Walton 
Dr. Galen Jones 


Ted B. Bernard 
Mrs. Laura D. S. Lamont 


Ralph N. Kocher 
Sister Mary Angelica 


Harry C. Sieber 

Frederic K. Shield 
George A. F. Hay 
G. Hobart Brown 


Vernard Group 
Stanley Shepard 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory 
MOUGGE -s secesecuwens CI9SS iT NOWAEE. cicesecosnsacsicawe Rev. Boniface Reger 
(520 High St.) 
Saint John Baptist School. (1935) | Mendham ..............+. Sister Superior Elisa Monica 
Saint Mary’s Hall........ (1956) | BarAGIOR .....ccccveccces . | Miss Edith M. Weller 
Saint Peter’s College High 
PE seesnseicssens CHPOG) | Fete Ge sees cc cccrcccss Rev. Francis J. Shalloe 
(110 Grand St.) 
Scotch Plains High School. (1932) | Scotch Plains .............. William H. Flaherty 
Seton Hall High School...(1931) |South Orange ............. Rev. William N. Bradley 
(South Orange Ave.) 
Somerville High School...(1928) | Somerville ..............4 Frank H. Lewis 
South River High School..(1928) | South River .............. Wilbur A. Bryan 
Stevens Hoboken Academy...... EO OTE 5. si es:<:0::cicinele apeletes B. F. Carter 
(1935; 1937) 
Summit High School...... SE ENE bocce ccerncenaednes A. J. Bartholomew 
Swedesboro High School..(1928) | Swedesboro ............... Walter H. Hill 
Teaneck High School....(1935) | Teaneck .................. Charles L. Steel, Jr. 
Tenafly High School...... rrr Karl L. Ritter 
Trenton Central High School....| Trenton ............+.+0.- Dr. Paul R. Spencer 
(1928) 
Union City Public High Schools: 
Emerson High School..(1929) | Union City ............... Joseph J. Maney 
Union Hill High School. (1928) | Union City ............... Harry S. Stahler 
Vail-Deane School....... eer rrr Miss Esther L. Swenson 
(618 Salem Ave.) " 
Vineland High School....(1936) | Vineland ................. Mrs. Anna M. Clippinger 
Washington High School.. (1934) | Washington ............... Donald H. Fritts 
West Orange High School (1928) | West Orange .............. Frederick W. Reimherr 
Westfield Senior High School....| Westfield ............se00- Dr. Frank N. Neubauer 
(1928 
Wildwood High Schoul....t198t} oe on, , EET COTE John W. Brown 
Woodbridge High School. . (1928) | Woodbridge .............. Arthur C. Ferry 
Woodbury High School...(1928) | Woodbury ..............+. Lloyd L. Lammert 
Woodrow Wilson High School..| Union City ............... Robert vS. Reed 
(1928) | (Hauxhurst Ave., 
Weehawken) 
Woodstown High School..(1928) | Woodstown ...........+.. Miss Helen Sanford Jones 
; NEW YORK 
A. B. Davis High School. (1932) | Mount Vernon ............ Dr. H. H. Stewart 


Adelphi Academy ........ (1928) 


Albany Academy, The.... (1928) 
Albany Academy for Girls..... 


(1928) 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester. . 
(1928) 
Avon High School....... (1934) 


Barnard School for Boys. . (1928) 
Barnard School for Girls. (1930) 


Batavia Junior-Senior High 
Oe eae (1932) 
Bay Shore High School... (1928) 
Bennett School of Liberal and 
Applied Arts ........ (1938) 
Berkeley Institute ........ (1928) 


Binghamton Central High School 
(1928) 





Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 
Albany 


Rochester 
(1127 Dewey Ave.) 

RMI 23a, tac ocarereneygnale xaroiaieie 
Manhattan, New York City 
(4411 Cayuga Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(554 Ft. Washington Ave.) 


oe 6 ke eh & Cue Oe e Cee eS 


er 


Batavia 
Be TOES orale 5.00: rast ot syaiss syere 


ere 
Brooklyn, New York City.. 
(181 Lincoln Place) 

ove ee 


William Slater 


Dr. Islay F. McCormick 
Miss Margaret Trotter 


Rev. Joseph E. Grady 


James H. Green 
William Livingston Hazen 


Theodore E. Lyon 
Howard D. Weber 
George H. Gatje 


Miss Courtney Carroll 
Miss Ina C. Atwood 


William M. Bush 











ts to toh hUlhmltC 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Birch Wathen School..... (1936) | Manhattan, New York City — Louise Birch 
(149 W. 93d St.) Mrs. Edith Wathen 
Brooklyn Friends School........ Brooklyn, New York City..| Douglas G. Grafilin 
(1928) | (112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn Preparatory School....| Brooklyn, New York City..| Rev. John H. Klocke 
(1928) | (1150 Carroll St.) 
Brown School, Inc. ...... (19ST) | Schemectady ..:.06:0o.0000%09% Miss Marjorie D. Simpson 
Buffalo Public High Schools: 
Buffalo Bennett High School.. | Buffalo .............ceeeee Emmons B. Farrar 
(1931) | (2885 Main St.) 
Lafayette High School..(1929) | Buffalo ................08. Frank R. Gott 
(Baynes St. & Lafayette 
Ave.) 
Buffalo’ Seminary, The......(1928) | Bafialo sosicscsecesocdsnswe Miss L. Gertrude Angell 


Calhoun School, The..... (1928) 
Canandaigua Academy ... (1928) 
Canisius High School of Buffalo 
(1928) 

Cathedral School of Saint 
Mary (1928) 
Cazenovia Seminary, The. (1928) 
Chapin School, The Ltd. (1928) 


Cohoes High School..... (1928) 


Collegiate School for Boys (1928) 
Columbia Grammar School (1928) 


Corning Free Academy... (1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High 
eS |i Re enna (1929) 
De Veaux School (1928) 
Dobbs Ferry High School. (1935) 
Dongan Hall (1928) 


Drew Seminary for Young 
Women (1928) 


East Hampton High School (1928) 
Emma Willard School.... (1928) 
Female Academy of the Sacred 


LO ee aes” (1928) 
Fieldston School of the Ethical 
Culture Schools ...... (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School 


(formerly Fordham College 
High School)........ (1928) 
Franklin School .......... (1928) 


Fredonia High School... . (1928) 
Friends’ Academy........ (1928) 
Friends’ Seminary........ (1928) 








(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(309 West 92nd St.) 
Canandaigua 
RENEE wrote sie craic 
(651 East Washington St.) 


Garden City 
Cazenovia 
Manhattan, New York City 
(100 East End Ave.) 

Cohoes 
(Columbia St.) 

Manhattan, New York City 
(241 West 77th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City 
(5 West 93rd St.) 

Corning 


ee | 


ee 


NSN cs raiieshavelegrelerausrarsieits 
Niagara Falls 
Dobbs Ferry 
Richmond Borough, New 
York City 
(Todt Hill Rd., Staten 
Island, Dongan Hills) 


ee 


Carmel 
Manhattan, New York City 
(72 Park Ave.) 

East Hampton 
Troy 


ee 


ee | 


Bronx, New York City..... 
(Fieldston Ave. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 


Bronx, New York City..... 
Manhattan, New York City 
(18 West 89th St.) 

PPGUONtG) css soo tc eestenaer 
Locust Valley 
Manhattan, New York City 
(East 16th St. & Rutherford 

Place) 


ee) 





Miss Mary E. Calhoun 
Miss Ella C. Levis 

Edward H. Lomber 

Rev. Vincent J. Hart 


Miss Marion B. Reid 
Harold W. Hebblethwaite 
Miss Ethel G. Stringfellow 
Charles E. Wheeler 
Wilson Parkhill 

Frederic A. Alden 
Wilbur T. Miller 

John H. Burke 

Dr. George Lloyd Barton 
Harold C. Marcy 


Miss Marguerite A. R. Booraem 


Dr. Herbert E. Wright 
Ernest Greenwood 


Leon Q. Brooks 
Dr. Eliza Kellas 


Mother Gertrude Bodkin 
Herbert W. Smith 


Rev. Adrian L. Bona 
{David P. Berenberg 

1 Clifford W. Hall 
Claude R. Dye 
Alexander M. Blackburn 
Henry L. Messner 
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HEAD 





Garden Country Day School.... 


(1935) 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary.... 
(1928) 
Geneva High School..... (1928) 
Goodyear-Burlingame School.... 
(1929) 


Great Neck High School. . (1928) 
Hackley School .......... (1933) 
Hasley School .......5 005: 


Hastings-on-Hudson Junior- 
Senior High School. . (1928) 
Hempstead High School... (1935) 
Highland Manor......... {1928) 
Horace Mann School for 
Boys, The 


Horace Mann High School for 
RENNES Ie Savor e Nowe (1931) 


Hornell Junior-Senior High 
eS eee eee (1928) 
Hudson High School..... (1928) 
Hunter College High School.... 
(1929) 
Huntington High School. . (1928) 
Ithaca Senior High School (1928) 
Jamestown High School.. (1928) 
Johnson City High School. (1930) 
Johnstown High School... (1929) 
Kew-Forest School....... (1928) 


Knox School, The (1930) 

La Salle Military Academy...... 

(1936) 

Lawrence High School... . (1933) 
Lincoln School of Teachers 

College, Columbia University 


(1934) 
Long Beach High School. . (1934) 
Eayola ‘Sehool........65.< (1928) 
McBurney School......... (1929) 


Mamaroneck High School. (1934) 
Manhasset High School... (1928) 


Manlius School.......... (1928) 
Marcellus High School... . (1934) 
Marymount School....... (1928) 
Masters School, The...... (1928) 
Middletown High School. . (1938) 
Monticello High School.. (1936) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy.... 

(1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy... 

(1932) 
New Rochelle High School..... 

(1934) 





Queens, New York City.... 

(33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights, Flushing) 

MEM ote ciacensccomaineicere nesawrou 

Geneva 

Syracuse 


Great Neck 
Tarrytown 
Rochester 

(Clover St., R.F.D. No. 1) 


ee | 


Hastings-on-Hudson 
Hempstead 
Tarrytown 


Ce er 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(West 266th St.) 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(551 West 120th St.) 


Hornell 
Hudson 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(320 East 96th St.) 
Huntington 
Ithaca 
Jamestown 
Johnson City 
Johnstown 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Union Turnpike & Austin 
St., Forest Hills) 
Cooperstown 
Oakdale 


AWSCNOE Sako cecaew vie wiececnprs 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(425 West 123rd St.) 

Long Beach 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(980 Park Ave., at 83rd St.) 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(5 West 63rd St.) 
Mamaroneck 
Manhasset 
(59 Plandome Rd.) 
Manlius 
Marcellus 
Tarrytown 
Dobbs Ferry 
Middletown 
Monticello 
Buffalo 
(2064 Main St.) 
Newburgh 


ee 


New Rochelle 





Otis Preston Flower 


Rev. A. Talmage Schulmaier 


Louis M. Collins 
Miss Marion S. Edwards 


Leon C. High 
Walter B. Gage 
Miss Louise M. Sumner 


Theodore R. Meyers 
Raymond Maure 
Eugene H. Lehman 


Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast 
Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds 


Edward W. Cooke 
J. Pierson Ackerman 
Dr. Jean F. Brown 


Robert L. Simpson 

F. R. Bliss 

Merton P. Corwin 
Lawrence A. Wheeler 
William A. Wright 
§fLouis D. Marriott 
Guy H. Catlin 


Mrs. Louise Phillips Houghton 
Brother Ambrose 


Cecil C. MacDonald 
Dr. Lester Dix 


Richard Maher 
Rev. Francis E. Garner 


Thomas Hemenway 


T. James Ahern 
Kendall P. Howard 


Col. Guido F. Verbeck 
Chester S. Driver 
Mother M. St. Clare 
Miss Evelina Pierce 
William A. Wilson 
Kenneth L. Rutherford 
Mother Constantia 


Sister Marie Carmelita 


George H. Eckels 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
New York City Public High 
Schools: 
Bronx Borough: 

DeWitt Clinton High School | Bronx, New York City...... A. Mortimer Clark 

(1928) | (Mosholu Parkway & Paul 
Ave.) 

Evander Childs High School | Bronx, New York City...... Dr. Hymen Alpern 
(1928) | (800 East Gunhill Rd.) 

James Monroe High School.. | Bronx, New York City...... Dr. Henry E. Hein 


(1928) 
Morris High School. . (1928) 


Theodore Roosevelt High 
BONGO. ec-cacieseare's (1928) 


Walton High School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Borough: 


Alexander Hamilton High 
SONGG! scccccomes (1928) 


Brooklyn Boys High School.. 
(1928) 
Brooklyn Girls Commercial 


High School ....(1928) 
Brooklyn Manual Training 
High School..... (1928) 


Brooklyn Technical High 
GENOOL Sescosc sas (1928) 


Bushwick High School. (1928) 


Eastern District High School 


(1928) 
Erasmus Hall High School.. 
(1928) 

Franklin K. Lane High 
SOHOON 6 siscsisisiscoise (1928) 


Grover Cleveland High 
SENOG? cc cconos (1936) 


James Madison High School 
(1928-30; 1936) 


Thomas Jefferson High 
BEHOLD x wiccesceueisios (1928) 


Manhattan Borough: 


George Washington High 
School (1928) 


Haaren High School. (1929) 


Julia Richman High School. 
(1928) 





(Boynton Ave. & 172nd St.) 
Bronx, New York City...... 
(166th St. & Boston Rd.) 


Bronx, New York City...... 
(500 East Fordham Rd.) 

Bronx, New York City...... 
(Reservoir Ave. & 195th St.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(150 Albany Ave.) 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(Marcy & Putnam Aves.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(883 Classon Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(237 Seventh Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 

(Flatbush Ave. Extension & 
Concord St. ) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(400 Irving Ave.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(227 Marcy Ave. & Keap 
St.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(911 Flatbush Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(635 Evergreen Ave.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 

(2127 Himrod St.) 

Brooklyn, New York City... 

(East 25th St. & Quentin 
Rd.) 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(Pennsylvania & Dumont 
Aves.) 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(Audubon Ave. & 192d St.) 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(59th St. & 10th Ave.) 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(317 East 67th St.) 





Frank M. Surrey 


William W. Rogers 
Dr. Marion C. Cahill 


Dr. Jacob M. Ross 
Alfred A. Tausk 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan 


Dr. Horace M. Snyder 


Albert L. Colston 


Dr. Milo F. McDonald 
Frederick William Oswald, Jr. 


Dr. John F. McNeill 
Charles E. Springmeyer 
Charles A. Tonsor 


William R. Lasher 


Dr. Elias Lieberman 


Arthur A. Boylan 


R. Wesley Burnham 


Dr. Michael H. Lucey 
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LOCATION 


HEAD 





Seward Park High School.. 

(1928-1930; 1932) 
Straubenmueller Textile 

High School ...... (1929) 


Townsend Harris High 
GME Sierece rvsicwiers (1935) 


Queens Borough: 


Bryant High School......... 
(1928-1930; 1932) 
Flushing High School. (1928) 


Jamaica High School. . (1928) 


Newtown High School..... 
(1928) 


Richmond Borough: 
Curtis High School... (1928) 


New York Military Academy... 


(1932) 
Newark High School..... (1928) 
Nichols School, The...... (1928) 
Nightingale-Bamford School, The 

(1938) 
Northport High School... (1929) 
Northwood School........ (1928) 
Oneida High School...... (1929) 
Oneonta High School........... 


(1928-1930; 1935) 
Oswego High School..... (1932) 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The 


(1928) 
Pawling School ........... (1929) 
Pelham High School...... (1928) 
Pleasantville High School...... 
(1935) 


Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, The..... (1928) 


Port Washington Senior High 
MOMOGE is decsrnw cslewecnne (1933) 
Regis High School....... (1928) 


Riverdale Country School (Boys) 
(1928) 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High 
0 eee ere (1934) 


Charlotte High School........ 
(1928-1932; 1934) 

John Marshall High School... 
(1928) 





Manhattan, New York City. 
(350 Grand St.) 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(351 West 18th St.) 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(17 Lexington Ave.) 


Queens, New York City.... 
(Wilbur & Academy Sts.) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Broadway & Whitestone 
Ave., Flushing) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(168th St. & Gothic Drive) 
Queens, New York City.... 
(Chicago Ave., Elmhurst) 


Richmond Borough, New 
POEM, WOME cil axs cxe.cieisieieidiors 

(Hamilton Ave. & Saint 
Marks Place, Staten 
Island) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 


(Amherst & Calvin Sts.) 
Manhattan Borough, New 
WO OE cs. ciesgicreveleversiaveie 
(20 E. 92d St.) 
Northport 
bake. Placid Cab. ...:. 3:00 + 
Oneida 
Oneonta 


| 


| 


ee 


Oswego 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(170 Joralemon St.) 

Pawling 


oe 


eee eee renee eee eeee 
Ce 


SSC RECO OO OOS 


Brooklyn, New York City... 
(Dyker Heights) 


Port Washington 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(55 East 84th St.) 

Bronx, New York City...... 
(Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


eee eer nee 


Rochester 
(950 Norton St.) 
Rochester 
(4115 Lake Ave.) 
Rochester 
(180 Ridgway Ave.) 


re 





Robert B. Brodie 
Dr. William H. Dooley 


George M. Falion 


James P. Warren 


Dr. Arthur L. Janes 


Dr. Charles H. Vosburgh 
Alfred F. Roberts 


John M. Avent 


H. M. Scarborough 
Arthur E. Nash 
Philip M. B. Boocock 


§Frances N. Nightingale 
[Maya Stevens Bamford 
Chester J. Miller 

Dr. Ira A. Flinner 
Howard F. Knapp 
Joseph C. McLain 


Charles E. Riley 
Dr. John H. Denbigh 


Raphael Johnson Shortlidge 


William W. Fairclough 
Requa W. Bell 


Dr. Joseph Dana Allen 


William F. Merrill 
Rev. Daniel J. Burke 


Frank S. Hackett 


Roy L. Butterfield 
Nathaniel G. West 
Elmer W. Snyder 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Monroe High School...(1929) | Rochester .............00-- W. E. Hawley 
Rochester East High School... | Rochester ..........ceee0e% Dr. Albert H. Wilcox 
(1928) | (410 Alexander St.) 
Rochester West High School... | Rochester .............002: Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth 
(1928) | (501 Genesee St.) 
Rye Country Day School....C1928) [RVC cc <.0cisciscicsenswssiavieies Morton Snyder 
Beye: TRIG SCION oie s-siec0rs:sccreivvenere A eset erotren tote otaisiereeersiels A. V. MacCullough 
(1928-1932; 1935) 
Saint Agatha School... 6.0. cie0s:0: Manhattan, New York City. | Miss Muriel Bowden 
(1928-1930; 1932) | (553 West End Ave.) 
Saint Agnes School...... CU952 AA Sioa cciocice on vic awies Miss Blanche Pittman 
Saint John’s Preparatory School. | Brooklyn, New York City... |Rev. J. Daniel Lawler 
(1934) | (82 Lewis Ave.) 
Saint Mary’s School, Mount 
samt Gabriel | «0:60: CUD LE oe tccveewscewsaee Sister Mary Bede 
Saint Paul’s School....... (1928) | Garden City ............0 Walter R. Marsh 
Saint Walburga’s Academic 
GENO ioe ies:secnntried (1928) | Manhattan, New York City. | Mother Mary Elizabeth 
(630 Riverside Drive) 
Scarborough School....... (1928) | Scarborough-on-Hudson ....|Dr. F. Dean McClusky 
Scotia High School....... CUBES PSREENE olesece. acorn sia Solna iets Bertram P. Quenelle 


Scoville School for Girls. . (1935) 


Sewanhaka High School. . (1935) 
Sherburne Central High School.. 

(1928) 
Sherrill] High School..... (1928) 
Shore Road Academy.... (1936) 


Spence School............ (1935) 


Staten Island Academy, The.... 
(1928) 


Stony Brook School, The. (1928) 
Todhunter School........ (1933) 


Wemity School <s. scsi ..0:0s (1935) 


Tuckahoe High School.... (1938) 
Ursuline School of New Rochelle, 
TEM) So bk ace pees (1930) 


Utica Country Day School. (1935) 

Valley Stream Central High 
SGNOOD arecisisiareciarersieise (1934) 
Watkins Glen High School (1930) 
Waverly High School.... (1930) 
Wellsville High School... (1928) 
Winnwood School, The. . (1933) 
Woodmere Academy...... (1928) 
Xavier High School, The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
(1928) 


Balboa High School...... (1929) 
Cristobal High School... . (1929) 





Manhattan, New York City. 
(1008 Fifth Ave.) 

PilOral Park sass siescaceicencs 
SROEMEEEE Scisce cin sennamosinn 


SORBED haves orcretilvs eh iemereminisrats 
Brooklyn, New York City... 
(9249 Shore Rd.) 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(22 East 91st St.) 
Richmond Borough, New 
WORE GIGF ia ow cisis osie'esins 
(45 Wall St., Staten Island, 
New Brighton) 
Stony Break <..ovsisclenecs 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(66 East 80th St.) 
Manhattan, New York City. 
(139 West 91st St.) 
PE GNOE scisrqcssaveretstesorersrsisjees 


New Rochelle ........c0s00% 
(1354 North Ave.) 
New Parone ......066660554 


Walley StrOAtA ccs. ..0:0:6ciss-sc%e 
Wathines GICR......<..600c00 
IU REY, eioerai osit.0)'sohsrqrinretehaiene 
ee ee 
ake Grove: ikke cscckivwis 
WOOGKIETE ooo5 oc osiciccce ces 


Manhattan, New York City. 
(30 West 16th St.) 


PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 


RaAIDOR PLCIGNEG Ss. 65.65.00: 0:5:0% 
CVOMGUE Sdrecds accarndiansted 





Mrs. Elizabeth G. Atwood 


Dr. A. T. Stanforth 
Edward V. Cushman 


E. A. McAllister 

§Miss Helen E. Redding 
Miss Theodora Goldsmith 
Miss Dorothy Brockway 


Stephen J. Botsford 


Frank E. Gaebelein 
Miss Marian Dickerman 


M. Edward Dann 
Edward A. Sinnott 
Mother Rose 
Raymond B. Johnson 
Harry W. Gross 
John A. Beers 
Luther B. Adams 
Duane H. Anderson 
Charles H. Welsby 
Horace M. Perry 


Rey. Thomas J. Coffey 


Fred W. Hosler 
Cecil L. Rice 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Abington Friends School..(1935) | Jenkintown ............... Samuel K. Bell 
Abington Township High School] Abington ................. Eugene B. Gernert 
(1928) 
Academy of the Holy Child..... PUMAGOIIND, <6:6:0cs esd wancs Mother Mary Dunstan 
(1930) | (39th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Academy of Notre Dame. (1930) | Philadelphia .............. Sister Mary Borromeo 
(Rittenhouse Square) 
Academy of the Sacred Heart....| Philadelphia .............. Rev. Mother Helen Lucas 


(1928) 
Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 
(1931) 
Agnes Irwin School, The. (1936) 
Allentown High School... (1932) 
Allentown Preparatory School... 
(1928) 
Altoona High School..... (1931) 
Ambler High School..... (1928) 
Ambridge Senior High School... 
(1931) 
Arnold School .......... (1928) 


Aspinwall High School... (1930) 


Avalon High School..... (1930) 


Avon-Grove Joint Consolidated 


Fiigh School ........ (1933) 
Baldwin School, The..... (1928) 
Bangor High School..... (1936) 
Barrett Township High School.. 

(1937) 
Beaver Falls Senior High School 
(1930) 
Beaver High School..... (1923) 
Bedford High School..... (1936) 


Bellevue High School... . (1928) 


Ben Avon Public High School... 
(1934) 


Bensalem Township High School 

(1932) 
Biglerville High School... (1928) 
Blairsville High School. . (1929) 
Boyertown High School. . (1933) 
Bradford Senior High School... 


(1928) 

Bristol High School...... (1933) 
Broad Top Township High 

OEE ere awioreaer (1938) 


Brookville High School... (1928) 
California High School... (1934) 
Canton Junior-Senior High 
WI sh cioncy os a cicrstalercca (1928) 
Carlisle High School..... (1930) 
Carson Long Institute... . (1929) 
Charleroi Senior High School... 


(1929) 
Cheltenham Township High 
GOHOGE icuieenncetines (1928) 





(Eden Hall, Torresdale) 

PREAGCIDIIA. 6.0.6) 5.0:5: coe 00 
(Broad St. & Columbia Ave.) 
NV PEROVEOOR occ. c cic cieseiacin ers 
PIB, ais ois se ctcieescwns 
PEMCTOGN, coierire:sie a c'eeieierscarere 


REED raison tet eee 
MIMS arnt cceehaial hace sieceeete 
oO a ce a a 


PICO PORDE 53 0:5 piace ucceincerecereiete 

(400 South Braddock Ave.) 

ey a ee 

(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 

PMROOEE, ecosisic.cscvoiscnecie sola 

(721 California Ave., Ava- 
lon) 


West Grove (R.D.) ...... 
EGER WAAWE oisici<cicin wei cecwians 
OMMMEEE, Sacviale ciairmeeisite alee 
SN recs tcc clncinac nee 


Beaver Falls... 2.6.20s.05 


RESIS hymen oe Ree Te 
RRND, 96 acc a. a ecoosisiw s-crnanpied 
ec ee 
(Lincoln Ave., Bellevue) 

lp Me eet) Sa ee 


(200 Dickson Ave., Ben 
Avon) 
Cornwell Heights ......... 


IGIER GUE ac 5o:s:c.s-srcuvienee 
IBIAIESVIN aoc occ sie cece ciere 
TOMORUOW, 6 neo secee'saie sone 
WANED 95. o.c. crea sractue 5 amare 


MURINE om rea cols to corse siete 


[3 UE eee cea eee imate ert = 
LS ee 
Se errr mer 


ey ere 
NIN io sessed osc woresees 
New Bloomfield ........... 
CHAIN o sivcocaaronceewe 


eco re 
(High School Rd. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Elkins Park) 





Sister Mary Bernard 


Miss Bertha M. Laws 
Daniel W. Hamm 
Louis F. Hackeman 


Levi Gilbert 
Earl T. Baker 
N. A. Smith 


Roger B. Merriman, Jr. 
F. D. Keboch 


Charles A. Evans 


Hugh C. Morgan 

Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Harry O. Eisenberg 
Andrew W. Lewis 


J. Edward Smith 


Miss Mary I. McKinley 
Charles Sproul 
Orville W. Hittie 


Dr. Alfred W. Beattie 


Miss Cecilia Snyder 


L. V. Stock 

Nevin Montgomery 

George B. Swinehart 
George E. Schilling 


David L. Hertzler 


George V. Zimmerman 
Charles W. Ellenberger 
Raymond T. Barner 


Miss Elizabeth Bunyan 
George W. Gulden 
Edward L. Holman 
W. H. Clipman, Jr. 


Dr. Ira R. Kraybill 





ae aL ae 


a 6B OS.lhCUlUS 


yy, fF 


ee 
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SCHOOL | LOCATION | HEAD 
Chestnut Hill Academy...(1929) | Philadelphia .............. Frederic E. Camp 
(800 West Willow Grove 
Ave.) 
Clairton High School..... (FAS) VCTRHIG occeccbevcckcnwos |J. Ellis Bell 
Clarks Summit Clarks 
Green Joint High School... | Clarks Summit............. | Kenneth L. Terry 
(1928) 
Clearfield Senior High School... | Clearfield ................. W. Howard Mead 
(1936) 
Coatesville High School. .(1928) | Coatesville .............005 D. Edward Atwell 
Collingdale Senior High School.. | Collingdale ............... Frank H. Hertzell 
(1934) 
Convent of the Sacred Heart... | Philadelphia .........00+ Mother Jean Levis 


(1930) | (City Line & Haverford 
Rd., Overbrook) 











Coraopolis Senior High School.. | Coraopolis ................ George W. Cassler 
(1929) 
Crafton High School..... Co | Louis F. Brunk 
(Crafton) 
Darby High School....... GS oh eae te J. Wallace Saner 
Dormont High School....(1928) | Pittsburgh ................ C. E. Glass 
(South Hills) 
Downingtown Junior-Senior 
High Shoo :« «:<.- 60+: (1935) | Downingtown ............. H. E. Reisgen 
Doylestown Borough High School | Doylestown ............... Miss M. Elizabeth Lamb 
(1929) 
DuBois High School...... (1929) | DuBois ................04. |E. J. Mansell 
Duquesne University Preparatory 
SENGOL sievelecieiererensceveiers (I9S9) | PitteburGh 06.65... cccscwns Rev. Edward A. Malloy 
(801 Bluff St.) 
East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior 
High School .........::. (1936) | East Pittsburgh ..: ......:.0...0.. Henry G. Beamer 
East Stroudsburg Senior High 
GOREN crete re ecrcayevoe (1935) | East Stroudsburg........... | Carl T. Secor 
East Washington High School... | Washington ............... |Edward F. Westlake 
(1928) | 
Easton High School...... ESAS MEASURE ese cice xsereicere: etrciwrersiseries Elton E. Stone 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School| Ebensburg ................ E. M. Johnston 
(1932) 
Ellis College (High School).... | Newtown Square........... Dr. Arnold Evert Look 
(1936) 
Ells School, The ..:..6<s (S9ZB) PPE oss. as. siccwccsiconw ais Miss Sara Frazer Ellis 
(4860 Ellsworth Ave.) 
Episcopal Academy, The..(1928) | Philadelphia .............. Greville Haslam 
(Overbrook) 
Erie Public High Schools: 
Academy High School...,(0928) (Erie: 2.2065... cscecnncsoaaee |Carl W. McNary 
Erie Bast: sigh. Scliool....CUS3O)) | ext). oc. o.oo ve ssieigivisesinin’ | John W. Ray 
Strone Wineent Hiteh: Sclreels..... 1 Erie ooo. ose cciens sin werwinsiaie |W. Edwin Coon 
(1931) 
Fleetwood Junior-Senior High 
SERGGE piu aac: CE9SZ) | PICGUWOOR: —o.cis.cicc caniecsecws'eie Matthew J. A. Smith 
Ford City Junior-Senior High 
SORGOY «oiscaicdcn seni saras C2930) ord! Oxy siciscaccncssianacion Paul N. Marsh 
Forty Fort Junior-Senior High 
SOMGEE. sc scicsmncocsees (1930) | Wilkes-Baite  ...6icsiscween Frank Walp 
(Forty Fort) 
Franklin and Marshall Academy | Lancaster ...........eceeee | Dr. Edwin M. Hartman 


(1928) | 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Franklin Borough High ert COHEMAUEL 2688S D. G. Seese 
(1936 
Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute .... (1929-31; 1936) | Freeland ............c00. .| Lambert E. Broad 
Friends Central School...(1928) | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Barclay L. Jones 
(68th St. & City Line, Over- 
brook) 
Friends Select School..... (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Walter W. Haviland 
(17th St. & Parkway) 
George School ........... (1928) | George School............. George A. Walton 
Germantown Academy ...(1928) | Philadelphia .............. Samuel E. Osbourn 


Germantown Friends School.... 
(1928) 
Gettysburg High School. . (1930) 
Girard College (High School).. 
(1928) 
Glen-Nor High School.... (1931) 
Greensburg High School.. (1930) 
Grier School, The (formerly 
Birmingham School) .. (1928) 
Hamburg High School.... (1936) 
Harcum School (1928-1932; 1935) 
Harrisburg Academy, The (1928) 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 


John Harris High School.... 
(1928) 
William Penn High School.... 


(1928) 
Haverford School, The... (1928) 
Haverford Township Senior 


High School ........ (1928) 
Hawley High School..... (1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School.... 

(1928) 


Hershey Industrial School. (1936) 


Highland Hall (1928-1933; 1937) 
Hill School, The......... (1928) 
Holman School, The..... (1928) 
Holmquist School........ (1930) 
Honesdale Catholic High School. 

(1930) 


Indiana High School..... (1928) 
Jeannette High School... . (1932) 
Jenkintown High School. . (1930) 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls High School... . (1929) 


Johnstown Central Senior High 


LE Se ene ne eee (1930) 
Kane High School....... (1928) 
Kennett High School..... (1938) 


Kingston High School... . (1932) 
Kiskiminetas Spring School..... 
(1929) 
Lancaster Catholic High School.. 
(1936) 
Lancaster Public High Schools: 


Lancaster Boys High School.. 
(1929) 


(N. W. Cor. School Lane & 
Green St., Germantown) 
PHEUAGCIGINA o65.655:0.5.0 08:05, 0:3 
(Coulter St., Germantown) 
Gettysburg 
io Gl re 
(Corinthian & Girard Aves.) 
PEMNEOND, o5-515:55) siacaparaios eateieg 
CHVGCOMBUUIEO - 6s ss ctor cnotewe 


BitMing@na@M@ sic. sccaceee 
PEQENEED  dreslaccnee vctwersicwane 
EIEN (DAA WE: - x cies sce see eal 
BAREIS G0 siete cverep ooseieie 


RUSGTISORTS  sisicwncwsmcsvns 
PIAEEISOUTE 6608S sn Reese es 
IAVEHIOEG: s0e0,¢.cia0's waie ews 
Wpper Darby. onic cides 


Hawley 
Hazleton 


ME aoe hs Satins em 
Holiidaysbure .........-... 
POUMOWE: csc ccc ccsiaiseaveee 
PENOIIGEC. asin gwen cenenio ee 
PNGUG? RONG. 6. 6/c:<u ce ascelstencec 
FIGRCSOGIE scenes ccinnainales 


Indiana 
ORME go coe. este os el scesc aig 
Jenkintown 


PHEAGCIBEIA aoc ce evn 
(19th & Wood Sts.) 


REEIISEWPED © cc av. cri clears eaters 
PENIO 5 aie. 9 6) broleces xo 0,0 'o wrarvasavere 
Kennett Square ........... 
Kingston 
So 


AMOMNNES ooo clecihcceocwes 


MOONEE gio ckonicineew owes 








Stanley R. Yarnall 


G. W. Lefever 
Dr. Merle M. Odgers 


J. Milton Rossing 
W. A. Gensbigler 


Preston S. Moulton 
John N. Land 

Dr. Anna G. Hatcher 
Dr. Arthur E. Brown 
Walter E. Severance 
Dr. Charles B. Fager 
Cornelius B. Boocock 
Oscar Granger 
Albert H. Haggarty 
W. G. Davis 


W. Allen Hammond 


Miss Elizabeth G. Baldwin 


James I. Wendell 

Miss Elizabeth W. Braley 
Miss Margaret B. Dewey 
Rev. Linus C. Fricker 


J. A. Lubold 
John Maclay 
Earl E. Smull 


Sister M. Giovanni 
J. Ernest Wagner 
Paul R. Miller 
Milman E. Prettyman 
Lewis W. Krieger 
William H. MacColl 


Rev. Charles J. Tighe 


Benjamin B. Herr 





oe [oniilomel nt coun | om! 


— 


— 


_—" 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Stevens Girls High w- EE eee Dr. Stacy E. Peters 
1928 
Lansdale Senior High School....|Lansdale ................. Herman L. Bishop 
(1931) 
Lansdowne High School..(1928) | Lansdowne ...........ee.- E. Carlton Abbott 
La Salle College High School... | Philadelphia .............. Rev. Brother G. Charles 
(1931) | (20th St. & Olney Ave.) 
Latrobe High School..... CRS20) V atObe: cc.0.c.c0.0iciss eelewieewen Mark N. Funk 
Lebanon Senior High -“—-* eae F. L. Zimmerman 
(1928 
Leetsdale Junior-Senior High 
oS Reon CBSSE): | Beetsd ale. coe ocivie-cicsnsieaeae H. H. Poole 
Lehighton High School...(1932) | Lehighton ..............005 H. G. Sensinger 
Lewistown Senior High School.. | Lewistown ............... Ralph H. Maclay 
(1936) 
Lincoln High School (formerly 
Midland High School) (1928) | Midland ................6- Ralph H. Jewell 
Linden Hall Seminary... (1928) | Litite .... 22.00 cncscccceass Dr. F. W. Stengel 
Lititz Borough High School..... MEIGIEZ! sy oiavdcoruss sca sen waeeaioss Melvin H. Brubaker 
(1928) 
Lock Haven Senior High School | Lock Haven ............... Reagan I. Hoch 
(1931) 
Lower Merion Senior High 
GEROOE Sines ais mew sisiea CT9SU) WATERCO i..6 beast esos George H. Gilbert 


Manheim Junior-Senior High 
SOHOGE jo ec.asncsienss (1928) 
Manheim Township High School 
(1935) 
Manor Township and Millers- 


ville Boro High School..... 
(1929) 

Marietta High School.... (1928) 
Marywood Seminary..... (1928) 
Mater Misericordiae Academy.. 
(1928) 


Mauch Chunk Borough High 
WORN oc esr dieincesee (1930) 

Mauch Chunk Township Junior- 
Senior High School. . (1928) 


Mechanicsburg High School..... 
(1932) 
Media High School...... (1933) 
Mercersburg Academy, The.... 
(1928) 
Mercyhurst Seminary..... (1933) 
Messiah Bible College Academy. 
(1930) 


Milford High School..... (1928) 
Millcreek High School... . (1930) 


Milton S. Hershey Junior- 
Senior High School... (1935) 


Minersville High School. . (1932) 
Montgomery School...... (1929) 
Moravian Preparatory School... 

(1934) 


Morrisville High School. . (1932) 
Mount Joy Borough High School 
(1928) 
Mount Lebanon High School.... 
(1933) 





Manheim 
Neffsville 


ee ee | 


WAIETSWINNE 6..s soe cscewes 
Marietta 
POR NNN 25 oo a 5 erin atop wa SI at 
Merion Station..............0.0< 


O08 668 6 OO 6:69. 26.066 


Mauch Chunk. ..... sess 


Nesquehoning 
Mechanicsburg 


ee | 


Media 
Mercersburg 


MEI 253: o:a, 010 eceiorerersiaeemieeae 


Milford 
ecco cers edarncea ae cpereineor ete 
(K.. D. 2) 


ee 


ECR OEU 5o5 aieio-ars deus vioteioreeteie 
Minersville 
Wynnewood 
Bethlehem 


ee ee) 
ee 


ee ee 


Morrisville 
Mount Joy 


ee ee 


Pittsburgh 
(Coughran Rd., Mount 
Lebanon) 


re 





H. C. Burgard 
Harold T. Griffith 


D. L. Biemesderfer 


Wilmer E. Shue 
Mother M. Cyril 
Sister Mary Raphael 


M. F. Bevan 


Gordon E. Ulshafer 
D. D. Brandt 


William H. Micheals 
Dr. Boyd Edwards 


Sister M. Bernadette 
C. N. Hostetter, Jr. 


Ira C. Markley 
B. A. Goodrich 


Walter B. Henninger 
E. A. Brady 

Rev. Gibson Bell 
Warren F. Nonnemaker 


E. L. Caum 
W. E. Nitrauer 


Lewis E. Perry 
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HEAD 





Mount Penn High School. (1930) 
Mount Pleasant High School.... 
(formerly Ramsay High School) 
(1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy.... 
(1928) 
Muhlenberg Township High 
BONGGE 56a xd sviece' eared (1931) 
Munhall High School.... (1928) 
Nazareth High School.... (1937) 
Nether Providence High School.. 
(1936) 
New Cumberland High School.. 
(1932) 
New Holland High School...... 
(1934) 
New Kensington High School.... 
(1928) 
Newport Township High School 
(1936) 
Norristown Senior High School.. 
(1928) 
North East Joint High School... 
(1937) 
Northampton Senior High 
Sere (1932) 
Oak Lane Country Day School 
of Temple University (1928) 


Ogentz School ... ........:250 (1931) 
Otto Junior Senior High School 
(1938) 
Penn Hall Preparatory School.. 
(1928) 

Pennsylvania Military Pre- 
paratory School...... (1929) 
Perkiomen School........ (1928) 


Philadelphia Northeast Catholic 
High School for Boys (1936) 


Philadelphia Public High Schools: 
Frankford High School. . (1928) 


Germantown High School..... 
(1928) 


Kensington High School for 
Gale sexs tava (1928) 


Olney High School ..... (1932) 


Overbrook High School. (1928) 


Philadelphia Central High 
GOMGOR xosscncinncns (1928) 


Philadelphia High School for 
EIS see siewwucw nie (1928) 





Reading 
Mount Pleasant .......... 


ee ee ee | 


igi, 
(Chestnut Hill) 


Laureldale ......<..cscceses 
ne” 0) ee eee 
WR AREOE og casineoaweeowsles 


New Holland .....sccscee 
New Kensington .......... 
WENMGMING 5.05. assancaionoles 
INOERIMNOWE. <..0050.0c0cecess 


POGRE WEOSO oo 3 eee eowwies 


Northampton. ........0.0650<% 


POMAGEIPIA 65.2 sic ecccves 
(Oak Lane) 

Merona o asec ir ctale ahaisiace 
(Woodland Rd.) 

DUme COMer 5s. 55.c scsciieses 


Chambersburg 2.656 sccss 


PATAMGIING | oicicnccccneeeoe 
(Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) 


PHHAGEIDNIA 66.0 ctcscecaes 

(Oakland & Harrison Sts.) 

PRUAGCIDUNA o0. 6c cceecwenes 

(Germantown Ave. & High 
St., Germantown) 


PRUAGEIORID: osc ccc cencvece 
(Cumberland & Amber Sts.) 
PHLIQGOIE eieis os, o ceesieone 
(Front & Duncannon Sts.) 


PRUAGEIONIA ooccsccisccaces 
(59th St. & Lancaster Ave.) 


PHSAGCIDNES 6.2.5.5 6:60.51 0-0:0:0:8 
(Broad & Green Sts.) 


a 
(17th & Spring Garden Sts.) 








Roscoe H. Ward 
G. Clifford Singley 


Mother Saint Ursula 


C. S. Crumbling 

M. W. Wherry 

Miss Florence L. Nicholas 
Ira S. Brinser 

Charles W. Gemmill 

J. Allen Richards 

H. B. Weaver 

John Kanyuck 

Miss Emma E. Christian 


E. C. Davis 


Ira L. Sheaffer 

George Harvey Ivins 
Miss Abby A. Sutherland 
L. F. Gerber 

Frank S. Magill 


Dr. Franklin G. Williams 


Clarence Edwin Tobias, Jr. 


Rev. William A. Stahl 


Dr. Frank L. Cloud 


Leslie B. Seeley 


Dr. Harriet J. Link 


Edwin Y. Montanye 


William Clime 


Dr. John L. Haney 


Dr. Olive E. Hart 








Ph 


Pit 


Pit 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Philadelphia Northeast High 
GERGGE css wie taccedeiers (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Dr. Theodore S. Rowland 
(8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 
Roxborough Senior and Junior 
High School....... (1928) | Philadelphia .............. Price B. Engle 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain St.) 
Simon Gratz High School..... PRUAGCIBNIG. o.0)5.06:00:000 00-0 J. Ellwood Calhoun 
(1930) | (17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
South Philadelphia High School 
fOr “BOYS «<6: d5:0:5 10% (4928) | Philadelphia scccsisccccsiccs Frank C. Nieweg 
(Broad & Jackson Sts.) 
West Philadelphia High School | Philadelphia .............. Walter Roberts 
(1928) | (48th & Walnut Sts.) 
William Penn High School for 
GRIER cvs eeciereion (1928) | Philadelplita. .c...06s:0s0000 Miss Amanda Streeper, 2d 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic High 
BE Aweccerincvess (1928) 


Phoenixville High School. (1928) 


Pittsburgh Central Catholic 
High School .......: (1932) 


Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 
Allegheny High School. (1929) 


Carrick Junior-Senior High 
SENOG! siaseceasaesars (1928) 


David B. Oliver Junior-Senior 


High School ....... (1928) 


Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior 
High School ...... (1928) 


George W. Westinghouse 
Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Peabody High School... (1928) 
Perry Junior-Senior High 
EMGOE «6:6ic.e-ssscacatsranrs (1928) 
Pittsburgh South Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Samuel P. Langley Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Schenley High School... (1928) 
South Hills Senior High School 
(1928) 


Taylor Allderdice Junior- 
Senior High School. (1931) 





(15th & Wallace Sts.) 


ee 
(Broad & Vine Sts.) 
PROGHESVING 6.5.0 vivisceieciviere-ei 


INE sooo cisiesicicclnee'Os 
(4720 Fifth Ave.) 


POI, sis nc eeenieeaewers 
(810 Sherman Ave.) 


er Es = 
(125 Parkfield St.) 


PCO WE IE ws sicsiavetsroressiserereiais 
(2200 Brighton Rd. at 
Island Ave., N.S.) 


Lg | re a 
(Fifth Ave. & Miltenberger 
St.) 


I sea iaeorteleioacines 

(Murtland & Monticello 
Sts.) 

PSOE oi4\0s aise eiseinieawians 

(Beatty & Margaretta Sts.) 


PIRSA HAMEED bec Sy secersiareisiéaasisiele 
(Perrysville Ave. & Semicir 
St.) 


RTM IED 5:9: 5:arsceierscevoleleaie 
(10th & Carson Sts.) 


eee ee 

(Chartiers & Robina Sts.) 

PRGUMEI, se onscsdseainns eaneoers 

(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 
Ave.) 

MENU sis's dicivisiensieeclaeie 

(Ruth and Eureka Sts., 
Mount Washington) 


PIRSOOOR. .c6isisiewiicvewenees 
(Shady & Forward Aves.) 





Rev. Leo D. Burns 
Edgar T. Robinson 


Rev. Brother F. Aloysius 


Vernon S. Beachley 


W. H. Sprenkle 


J. F. Bailey 


Arthur B. Siviter 


C. B. Kistler 


D. Edwin Miller 


John H. Adams 


J. M. McLaughlin 


Dr. James N. Rule 


Edward Sauvain 


Dr. H. E. Winner 


Dr. Roland G. Deevers 
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SCHOOL 





Port Allegany Senior High 
OE no aero icrecercioerece (1933) 
Pottstown Senior High School... 
(1932) 
Pottsville High School.... (1930) 
Prospect Park Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1933) 
Quakertown Junior-Senior High 
1) er (1932) 
Radnor Township Junior-Senior 
Fiigh Schoo! os.esccinc (1928) 
Reading Senior High School.... 
(1928) 
Red Lion Junior-Senior High 
DT. cvexernnacasws (1928) 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High 
OEE. chettisieve steieciatets (1929) 
Rochester Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Royersford High School. . (1933) 
Saint Benedict Academy.. (1928) 
Saint John Kanty College High 
SOHO oxcixeciensiecnse (1928) 
Saint Joseph Academy... . (1929) 
Saint Joseph’s College High 
EHO oc vlccoeiwcloacieae (1928) 


Saiat Mary’s Academy.... (1937) 


Saint Mary’s Catholic High 


| CR ene (1932) 
Saint Rosalia High School...... 
(1938) 

Sayre High School........ (1932) 
School of the Holy Child Jesus 
(1929) 

Scranton Central High School.. 
(1928) 


Sellersville-Perkasie Joint High 
SENOOE. Gecccicn cinisinars (1932) 

Sewickley High School.... (1931) 

Shady Side Academy..... (1928) 


Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High 

School (1934) 
Shillington High School... (1929) 
Shipley School, The...... (1928) 


Shippen School for Girls. (1930) 
Slippery Rock High School 
(Junior-Senior High School 
of the State Teachers College 
at Slippery Rock).... (1935) 
Solebury School ......... (1931) 
Souderton High School.... (1935) 
Springfield Junior-Senior High 
School (1937) 


Springfield Township High 
BENOG. ccivocmssinaens (1928) 











LOCATION HEAD 
Port Aulegany oe oo ciscsccces Fred N. Hardy 
a. a ere H. L. Smith 
BOUBGING 52s<.6c0iocc ooviswes D. H. H. Lengel 
Prospect Park ...06:cecnes Gordon E. Groff 
QEAKeHOWR ....ceccecvcns Joseph S. Neidig 
TRE. -naicravecesanenanin T. Bayard Beatty 
CDM orcs, w/igsiaars cunviodes John H. Eisenhauer 
Med EiGR: -decvcescssesecn Harvey J. Becker 
IIe (RAG sclectniies ceseac J. L. Swinehart 
UDONOREE 05si00ss: edie sisiiversajeie Fenton H. Farley 
NGWOTELOUG o6.6.a:cexu senses A. J. English 
ENGI! «(Litera e nce cock reriie eee Sister M. deSales Austin 
DE: -cccnuairiedsnsswebeeas Rev. Michael Sadowski 
GHEENGDUEE i.cccceesaisieioes cc Sister M. Francesca Brownlee 
PHANG esis ce.s vices Rev. James J. Redmond 


(18th & Thompson Sts.) 
Philadelphia 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 


Saint Marys 
Pittsburgh 
(511 Greenfield Ave.) 
Sayre 
Sharon Hill 


ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eeees 
ee ee ey 


Scranton 


Perkasie 

Sewickley 
Pittsburgh 
(Oakland Branch P. O.) 


O06. 66.6 © 2.66 86 6619 BOS 
er 


) 


Sharon Hill 
Shillington 
Bryn Mawr 


ee ee 
ee 
ee 


Lancaster 


¢ 6 OC OHO 6 OC6:664 GO 


Slippery Rock: ..<.0:5:es-0ss cies 
New Hope 


Souderton 


Media 
(Leamy Ave. & Rolling Rd., 
Springfield) 


Philadelphia 
(Chestnut Hill) 





Sister Eugenie Clare 
Sister M. Gregoria 
Sister M. Matthias 


Judson F. Kast 
Mother Ignatius Loyola 


Albert T. Jones 
Paul L. Gruber 


L. H. Conway 
H. A. Nomer 





C. K. Wagner 

Miss E. Myrtle Snyder 
§Miss Eleanor O. Brownell 
Miss Alice G. Howland 
Miss Elizabeth Ross 


A. Bruce Denniston 
Arthur H. Washburn 
E. M. Crouthamel 


Milton L. Smith . | 


Richard C. Ream 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Springside School ........ (193%) | Philadelphia: -.<6.4<ss0000% Mrs. Margaret Tyler Paul 
(Norwood & East Chestnut 
Aves., Chestnut Hill) 
Steelton High School...... C1928): |) Steelban o5<.6:60.6.¢<isrseie-we eoeee | C. W. Eisenhart 
Stephen S. Palmer Junior-Senior 
High School ........ CERES) | POON occ ccsccsccesnes Donald W. Denniston 
Stevens School for Girls..(1930) | Philadelphia .............. Miss Helen L. Church 
(143 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown) 
Stroudsburg High School..(1928) | Stroudsburg .............. John S. Cartwright 
Sunbury High School....(1934) | Sunbury .................. Frederick Padgett 
Swarthmore High School. (1928) | Swarthmore ............... Frank R. Morey 
Swissvale High School....(1928) | Swissvale .............000- L. M. Douglas 
Tarentum High School...(1928) | Tarentum ...........ceee- W. A. Swick 
Temple University High School.. | Philadelphia .............. Charles E. Metzger 


(1928) 
Titusville High School.... (1932) 
(formerly Colestock High School) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint High 
SOOO rcwenecasecisleeis (1928) 
Troy High School....... (1929) 
Tunkhannock Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1928) 
Uniontown Senior High School.. 
(1933) 
Upper Darby Senior High 
GERGGE g siscscaversinvectsrerers (1928) 
Valley Forge Military Academy.. 
(1932) 
Villa Maria Academy... . (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy.... (1928) 
Villa Maria High School. (1928) 
Warren High School..... (1928) 
Washington Seminary .... (1930) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High 


SEHOON siéisavercisiccctarciere (1935) 
West Chester High School..... 
(1929) 


West Philadelphia Catholic Girls 

High School ........ (1930) 
West Philadelphia Catholic High 
(1932) 


West Reading High School...... 
(1928) 

West York High School. . (1928) 

Westmont-Upper Yoder High 


ND oe rcuscaatancre: cisco (1928) 
Westtown School ........ (1928) 
Wilkes-Barre Female Institute, 

MME Garsierecccmesucepiosnie (1928) 


Wilkes-Barre Public High 
Schools: 


Elmer L. Meyers High School 
(1933) 
G. A. R. Memorial High School 
(1930) 


James M. Coughlin High 
(1928) 


School 





(Broad & Diamond Sts.) 
Titusville 


re 


Berwyn 
Troy 
Tunkhannock 


eee eee eee eee eee seee 
ee) 
ee) 


Uniontown 


Upper Darby 
Wayne 


eeeeeeeereereee 


ee 


Erie 
Malvern 
Villa Maria 
Warren 
Washington 


ey 
ee 
eee eee erase eee 
ee 


Wellsboro 
West Chester 


ee ee 


Philadelphia 
(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 


ee 


Philadelphia 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Reading 


eee eee er ees eeeeses 


ee ey 


Johnstown 
Westtown 


ee) 


Wilkes-Barre 
(1560 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort) 


| 


Wilkes-Barre 

(Carey Ave.) 

Wilkes-Barre 

(South Sherman & Lehigh 
Sts.) 


ee 


Wilkes-Barre 


eee eee wees eee 





John H. Linton 


S. Paul Teamer 

W. R. Croman 
Frank ‘T. Dolbear 

R. D. Mosier 

John H. Tyson 

Col. Milton G. Baker 
Sister Mary Edward 
Sister Louise Marie 
Sister Mary Florence 
Floyd W. Bathurst 
Mrs. Jane Crowe Maxfield 
Rock L. Butler 

B. Reed Henderson 


Mother M. Immaculata 


Brother E. Abdon 
Edwin B. Yeich 
C. A. Wentz 


Clarence E. Shappell 
James F. Walker 


nag N. Barber 
Mrs. Kathleen Lucas Barber 


J. F. Dennis 


S. R. Henning 


J. H. Super 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School | Wilkinsburg .............. Floyd H. Carson 
(1930) 
William Penn Charter School..| Philadelphia .............. Dr. Richard Knowles 
(1928) | (Pinehurst, West School 
Lane & Fox St., German- 
town) 
Wilham Penn Senior High School | York .............2sc0cececee C. B. Heinly 
(1928) 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary | Williamsport ............. Dr. John W. Long 
(1928) 
Williamsport High School...... WHRARISDOTE a56oi5.0:5i0. 6.0000 J. E. Nancarrow 
(1928) 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 
High School.......... CEPA S AMOR oo occ vicle Be He clerwsione J. Harry Dew 
Wyoming Seminary....... NN ere rer Dr. Wilbur H. Fleck 
Wyomissing High School. (1928) | Wyomissing ..............- Allen W. Rank 
York Collegiate Institute. York | York «.......0.00scccse0se Lester F. Johnson 
County Academy..... (1928) 
SWITZERLAND 
International School of Geneva.. | Geneva ...........-eeeeeeee Madame Thérése Maurette 
(1936) 


(62 route de Chéne) 














REGULATIONS FOR REVISION OF LIST OF ACCREDITED 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A revised list of Accredited Secondary Schools is published on January 1 of each year. All 
accredited schools must submit reports, in as much detail as deemed necessary by the chairman, 
at frequent intervals. The Commission reserves the right to require a report every year from 
a school, and to remove it from the List, at any time, on account of violation of the standards. 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


Davin E. WEGLEIN, GEORGE WILLIAM MCCLELLAND, CHARLES H. BREED, JOHN H. DENBIGH, 
CHARLES MAXWELL McConn, WALTER J. O’ConNor, JAMES M. SPINNING, L. GERTRUDE ANGELL, 


Ira R. KRAYBILL, GEORGE M. WILEY, E. D. GrizzeELL, Chairman. 


For information, apply to Chairman of Commission on Secondary Schools, 3440 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








; 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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THE MIpDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





OTHER MEMBERSHIP INSTITUTIONS 


JANuARY 1, 1938 


(The city following the name of the school is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 











SCHOOL LOCATION 
Academy of the New Church 
(Boys’ Academy) .......... Bryn Athyn, Pa. .....20%5% 


Academy of the New Church 

(Girls’ Seminary) 
Alliance College 
Archmere Academy 
Ashland High School 
Atlantic City High School 
Baltimore City Department of 

Education 
Bay Ridge High School 
Bergen School for Girls 
Blythe Township High School... 
Brearley School 


ee) 


Bryn Mawr School 
Central Evening High School... 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Dearborn-Morgan School 
Delaware Department of Public 

Instruction 
Elizabeth Department of 

Education 
Englewood School for Boys .... 
Gardner School 


Garrison Forest School 
Hamilton High School 
Holy Angels Academy 
Homestead High School 
Immaculate Conception High 

School 
Lankenau School for Girls ...... 
Liberty High School 
Mary Lyon School 


Madison Senior High School ... 


Maryland State Normal School .. 
Millville Memorial High School. 
Milne High School 
Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women 
Mountain Lakes High School... 
National Park College Academy 
New Hartford High School .... 
New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction ......... 
Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction 
Pittsburgh Academy 


Beyer AUR) Pas, 200503 35 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Chagnon’, Ol S o.e:s:s:0:s'sici0.00% 
fo a re 
Atlante ‘Crty. NG Fis. cn. ssieeus 


Baltimore, Md... ....066.0 650008 
Hrookivn., IN. Ws. csiscsierecerce 
Jersey City IN i oisccsie.scaciaiscare 
New Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 
New York City 

(610 E. 83d Street) 
Baltimore, Md. 
Philadeiphia, Pa... 23 .i6.0..006: 
Washimeten, D. C.. ...00 
PERE, TH We. 50 siisiece erere are 


Weaver. TR cvhreice ss cies occas 


Phizabeth,: N.. Jus o:6:0i0 siecs:00 sn 
| Baglewoods Ni Js ....6-0ses 
Wew On, Nee. cis cesses 
(143 E. 70th St.) 
Garrison, Md. 
"PROTON. INT. eso acacdrcetaie 
[8 os el rea 
Homestead, Pa. 


ON Pes cigs Scarevaiavelcattoostt 
Philadelphia, Pay ...... 0000 
Liberty, N. Y. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


; Wilson Park, Rochester, 
WN agree citer cancadscctbersnc aves 
Towson, Md. 
pS 
Albany, N. Y. 


Bethicheni, Pas sssseasiescer 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. ... 
Forest Glen, Md. .......... 
New Hartford, N. Y. 


"EPORIOMS: TNs BP. coe oesaveieveree 


HEAD 





Rev. Karl R. Alden 


Miss Frances M. Buell 
John J. Kolasa 

D. F. Hurley 

Maud M. Prichard 
Henry P. Miller 


David E. Weglein 
Kate E. Turner 

Miss Louise W. Moora 
T. Raymond Gibbons 
Mrs. Rustin McIntosh 


Elizabeth S. Thomas 
j.. T.. Rerer, PRD: 

Percival Hall, Litt.D. 
George LeRoy Shelley 


H. V. Holloway 


Ira T. Chapman, Supt. 
Marshall L. Umpleby 
Miss M. Elizabeth Masland 


Mary M. Livingston 
Albert H. Flury 
Sister Catherine of Siena 


D. H. Conner 


Sister Mary Leona 

E. F. Bachmann 

David E. Panebaker 

 Paaed Miller 
Frances Leavitt Crist 


Theodore A. Zornow 
Lida Lee Tall, Litt.D. 
Gordon C. Boardman 
John M. Sayles 


Edwin J. Heath, D.D. 
Earl W. Anibal 

Roy Tasco Davis 

D. E. Grove 


Charles H. Elliott, Ph.D. 








Marrabure. Pas oc. «sssaces Lester K. Ade, Ph.D. 
PHtQDUIG, Fas: 2.c.sesisieeseres J. F. Kinsley 








SCHOOL 


Pittston High School ........... 
Raymond Riordon School 
St. John’s College 
St. Joseph’s Academy 
Severn School 
Southside High School 
State College for Teachers 
State Teachers’ College 
State Teachers’ College 
Storm King School 
Stuyvesant High School 


Thomas Jefferson High School... 
University of the State of 

New York 
Verona High School 
Waynesburg College 
Marjorie Webster Schools Inc. .. 
West New York Memorial High 


UMM pC se arenicrg De at ee Sessa Ads circa 
West Pittston High School ...... 
Westwood High School ........ 
Wilson High School of Spring 

WAVY sik ed cies wrcneames 
Dr. Wilson Farrand: .... 00066. 
Dr. William A. Wetzel ......... 





| 12 Belmont Circle 


Middle States Association of 


LOCATION 


Pittston, Pa. 
Highland, N. Y. 
Annapolis, Md. 
McSherrystown, Pa. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Millersville, Pa. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Cornwall, N. Y. 
New York City.....06...6c0 
(345 E. 15th Street) 
Lodi, N. J. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Verona, N. J. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 


West New York, N. J. 
West Pittston, Pa. 
Westwood, N. J. 





West Lawn, Pa. 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


Princeton University ...... 


University 





HEAD 


D. J. Cray, Ph.D. 
Ronald L. Barry 
Douglas Huntly Gordon 
M. St. Ignatius 

Rolland M. Teel 

Cc. F. McNaught 

Abram R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
C. H. Gordinier, Ph.D. 
Charles S. Swope 
Anson Barker 

Sinclair J. Wilson 


M. G. Galanti 


Frank P. Graves, LL.D. 
Harold A. Crane 

Paul R. Stewart, Sc.D. 
Marjorie F. Webster 


C. A. Woodworth 
R. J. W. Templin 
Charles Muschell 
S: FE. 


Brown 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED—1937 


ABINGTON Hicu ScuooL, Abington, Pa.; E. B. Gernert, Principal; Alice F. 
Weaver. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN HiGH ScuHooL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Milton Hecht. 

ACADEMY OF THE Horny CuiLp, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mother Mary Fintan, 


Prefect. 
ACADEMY OF THE SACRED Heart, New York City; Mother E. C. Green, 
Principal. 


ACADEMY OF THE SiIsTERS OF Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Mary Bernard, 
Principal; Sister M. Dolores, Sister Mary Catharine. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City, N. Y.; Paul Dawson Eddy, President; Signe 
E. Hazelthorn, Dean; Ruth S. Harley, Registrar. 

ADMIRAL FarRAGUT ACADEMY, Pine Beach, N. J.; Earle R. Closson, Head- 
master; W. B. Wolcott, Jr. 

ALBANY ACADEMY, Albany, N. Y.; Islay F. McCormick, Headmaster. 

ALBRIGHT CoLLEGE, Reading, Pa.; J. Warren Klein, President. 

ALLIANCE COLLEGE, Cambridge Springs, Pa.; John J. Kolasa, President. 

AMERICAN University, Washington, D. C.; Joseph M. M. Gray, Chancel- 
lor; George B. Woods, Dean; Hazel H. Feagans, Registrar Graduate 
School; Lucile Stockberger, Registrar, School of Public Affairs. 

ARCHMERE AcapEeMy, Claymont, Del.; D. Francis Hurley, Headmaster; Rev. 
D. H. Vanderheiden, Rev. Justin E. Diny. 

ATLANTIC City SENIOR HicH ScuHooL, Atlantic City, N. J.; Henry P. Miller, 
Principal; Elliott Weintrob. 


BALDWIN SCHOOL, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Elizabeth W. Towle, Sarah Morris. 

BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; Eleanor M. Dilworth, Dean. 

BALTIMORE PusLic ScHOOoLs, Baltimore, Md.; David E. Weglein, Superin- 
tendent. 

Bancor HicH ScHoo., Bangor, Pa.; Harry O. Eisenberg, Principal. 

Barratr Junior HicH Scuoor, 16th and Wharton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
John R. Hill. 

Battin Hicu Scunoot, Elizabeth, N. J.; William M. Duncan, Principal. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HiGH ScHooL, Rochester, N. Y.; Roy L. Butterfield, 
Principal. 

Bernarps Hic Scuoor, Bernardsville, N. J.; W. Ross Andre, Principal. 

BINGHAMTON PuBLic ScHooLs, Binghamton, N. Y.; Lee J. McEwan, Asst. 
Superintendent. 

BircH WATHEN ScHooL, New York City; Mrs. Edward Stanton. 

Biair AcApEMY, Blairstown, N. J.; Charles H. Breed, Headmaster. 

BorDENTOWN Miuitary INstiTuTE, Bordentown, N. J.; J. Harold Lucas, 
Co-Principal; Harold Morrison Smith, Co-Principal; David Styer, Co- 


Principal. 

BounD Brook Hicu Scuoo., Bound Brook, N. J.; G. Harvey Nicholls, Princi- 
pal. 

BROOKLYN FRIENDS’ ScHooL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Douglas G. Grafflind, 
Principal. 

BROOKLYN PREPARATORY ScHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. John H. Klocke, 
Headmaster. 


BroTHerRs CoLLECE OF Drew University, Madison, N. J.; Frank G. Lankard, 
Dean; F. Taylor Jones, Registrar. 

BucKNELL UNitversity, Lewisburg, Pa.; R. H. Rivenburg, Vice-President 
and Dean. 
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CALVERT HALL CoLLeceE, Baltimore, Md.; Brother Aloysius, Vice-Principal. 

CAMBRIDGE HIGH ScHOOL, Cambridge, Md.; Mrs. Estelle Leonard Murphy. 

CAMDEN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, Camden, N. J.; Sister M. Christine, Prin- 
cipal; Sister M. Dorothea, Sister M. Loretto. 

CAMDEN HiGH ScHOOL, Camden, N. J.; Leslie A. Read. 

Canisius CoLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Francis A. O’Malley, President; 
Richard Grady, Dean. 

Canisius HicH ScuHoot, Buffalo, N. Y.; Walter A. Reilly, Principal. 

CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother F. Joseph. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, D. C.; Roy J. Deferrari, Sec- 
retary-General; J. M. Campbell, Dean. 

CATONSVILLE HiGH ScHOOL, Catonsville, Md.; Mary Z. Rowland. 

CAZENOVIA SEMINARY, Cazenovia, N. Y.; H. W. Hebblethwaite, President; 
Ralph W. Price, Dean. 

Cecitian Acapemy, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Irma Dolores, Sister 
Eileen Patrice. 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hackettstown, N. J.; Robert J. Trevorrow, 
President; Mrs. R. J. Trevorrow, Dean. 

CENTRAL EveninG HiGH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. T. Rorer, Principal. 

CENTRAL HicH ScHoo., Paterson, N. J.; Joseph F. Manley, Principal. 

CENTRAL HicH Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter W. Herkness, Jr., Joseph 
W. Pennypacker. 

CENTRAL HicH ScnHoo., Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y.; Ward Owen. 

CENTRAL HicH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Emilie Margaret White. 

CHELTENHAM HicuH Scuoot, Elkins Park, Pa.; 1. R. Kraybill, Principal; 
Juanita M. Downes. 

CLAYMONT HicH ScuHooL, Claymont, Del.; H. E. Stahl, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

CLiFForD J. Scotr HicH ScHooL, East Orange, N. J. 

CLIFFSIDE ParK HiGH ScuHoo., Cliffside Park, N. J.; Robert Burns, Principal. 

CoLLeGe MuisericorpiA, Dallas, Pa.; Sister Mary Jerome, Dean; Sister M. 
Dolorea. 

COLLEGE OF MounT ST. VINCENT, Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Sister 
Catharine Marie, Dean; Sister Miriam Rose, Registrar. 

COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE, New Rochelle, N. Y.; M. M. Ignatius, Dean; 
Mother Thomas Aquinas. 

CoLLEGE oF NoTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, Baltimore, Md.; Sister Mary Frances, 
President; Sister Mary Martina, Registrar. 

COLLEGE oF ST. ELIZABETH, Convent, N. J.; Sister Mary Beatrice, Sister Helen 
Cecilia. 

CoLLEGE HicH ScHoo.L, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Montclair, N. J.; Arthur 
M. Seybold, Principal. 

CoLuMBIA HicH ScHooL, South Orange, N. J.; C. H. Threlkeld, Principal. 

CoLUMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Takoma Park, D. C.; B. G. Wilkinson, Presi- 
dent; Lindsay A. Semmens, W. J. McComb, Registrar. 

CotuMBIA UNIversiTy, New York City; Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of the 
College; Frank H. Bowles, Director of Admissions. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y.; E. F. Bradford, Director of Admissions. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic INstrucTION, Harrisburg, Pa.; Henry Klonower, 
Director Teacher Education and Certification; Paul L. Cressman, Di- 
rector Bureau of Instruction. 

Devitt ScHoot, Washington, D. C.; J. Orin Powers, Advisor. 

Dickinson COLLEGE, Carlisle, Pa.; F. P. Corson, President. 

Dickinson Junior Couuece, Williamsport, Pa.; John G. Cornwell, Jr., Dean. 

DREW SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WoMEN, Carmel, N. Y.; Herbert E. Wright, 
President. 
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Drew University, Madison, N. J.; Arlo Ayres Brown, President. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. C. Disque, Dean; 
L. D. Stratton, Dean; Irma A. Schultz, Helen S. Harrison. 

DUNBARTON COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Sister Rose Elizabeth, President; 
Sister M. Canisius. 

DuaquEsNE UNIversITY, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Raymond V. Kirk, Dean; Rev. J. J. 
Manning, Dean. 

Dwicut Morrow HicH Scuoor, Englewood, N. J.; George W. Paulson, 
Principal. 

D’YouviLLe Coiiece, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sister St. Ruth. 


EASTERN HiGH ScHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Laura J. Cairnes, Principal. 

East ORANGE HiGH ScHooL, East Orange, N. J.; Ralph E. Files, Principal. 

East PirrspurGH HicH ScHoo., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Henry G. Beamer, 
Principal. 

EAsTsIDE HiGH ScHOOL, Paterson, N. J.; Francis R. North, Principal. 

ELIZABETH PusLic ScHOoLs, Elizabeth, N. J.; Ira T. Chapman, Superin- 
tendent. 

ELLis CoLLece, Newtown Square, Pa.; Arnold E. Look, President. 

ELuis SCHOOL, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sara F. Ellis, Headmistress. 

EMMA WILLARD ScHooL, Troy, N. Y.; Katherine M. Kellas, Associate Prin- 
cipal; Katharine Weaver. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Maud vanWoy, Principal. 

FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New York City; Adrian L. Bona, Principal. 

ForDHAM University, New York City; Rev. Charles J. Deane, Dean; Rev. 
M. J. Fitzsimmons, Associate Dean. 

ForesT PARK HIGH ScHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Wendell E. Dunn, Principal. 

FRANKLIN AND MarsHALL ACADEMY, Lancaster, Pa.; W. M. Hall, Vice- 
Principal. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa.; Richard W. Bomberger, 
Dean; Howard M. Fry. 

FRIENDS’ AcADEMY, Locust Valley, N. ¥.; William H. Seaman, President of 
the Board; Alexander M. Blackburn, Principal; Jean G. Blackburn, 
Associate Principal. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, O'verbrook, Pa.; Barclay L. Jones, Headmaster; 
P. M. Fogg. 

FRIENDs’ SCHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; Ruth C. Dibert. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Wilmington, Del.; Wilmot R. Jones, Principal; Frances L. 
Baird, Barbara Theyre Bell, G. C. Reeser. 

FRIENDS’ SELECT ScHOooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter W. Haviland, Head- 
master; Harris G. Haviland, Ruth S. Goodwin. 

FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, New York City; Beatrice L. Ecks, Director, Junior High 
School. 

FRIENDS’ WEST PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL, 35th and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs. R. M. Fogg. 


GARDNER ScHooL, New York City; M. Elizabeth Masland, Principal; Mrs. 
Florence Ray, Director. 

GEORGE SCHOOL, George School, Pa.; William Eves, 3d, Dean; Joseph B. 
Shane. 

GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Garrett Park, Md.; Joseph B. O’Connell, 
S. J.. Headmaster. 

GEORGETOWN University, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, Dean; 
Rev. John E. Grattan, Dean; Rev. John J. Kehoe, Dean; James S. 
Ruby, Rev. J. P. Sweeney, Walter J. O’Connor, Registrar. 

GEORGETOWN VISITATION CONVENT, Washington, D. C.; Anne D. McLaughlin. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D. C.; Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Dean; Dewitt Bennett, F. E. Nessell, Registrar. 

GEORGIAN CourT COLLEGE, Lakewood, N. J.; Sister Marie Anna, Sister M. 
Bertrand, Julia E. Blake. 

GERMANTOWN AcapEMY, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frederick A. Heuer. 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Stanley R. Yarnall, Prin- 
cipal; H. A. Dominovich, D. Lawrence Burgess. 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa.; W. E. Tilberg, Dean. 

GiRARD CoLueGcE, Philadelphia, Pa.; Merle M. Odgers, President; Edward 
M. Twitmyer, D. Montfort Melchior. 

GLEN-Nor HicH Scuoot, Glenolden, Pa.; J. Milton Rossing, Supervising 
Principal. 

GonzaGA HicH ScuHooL, Washington, D. C.; Rev. P. J. Clarke, Headmaster. 

Goop CounseL CoLiece, White Plains, N. Y.; Sister M. Cyril, Sister M. 
Ambrose, Registrar. 

GoucHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; David A. Robertson, President; W. A. 
Beardsley, Eunice R. Goddard, Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar. 

GRIER SCHOOL, Birmingham, Pa.; Preston S. Moulton, Headmaster. 

Grove City CoLLece, Grove City, Pa.; Weir C. Ketler, President. 

Gunston HALL, Washington, D. C.; Mary L. Gildersleeve, Principal; Mary 
B. Kerr, Academic Principal. 


HACKENSACK HiGH ScHooL, Hackensack, N. J.; B. E. Lowe, Principal. 

HACKLEY ScHOOL, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Walter B. Gage, Headmaster. 

HALLAHAN CATHOLIC GirLs’ HicH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Maria 
Joannes, Sister M. Joseph Loretto. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y.; Frederick C. Ferry, President. 

HANNAH More AcaApDEMY, Reisterstown, Md.; Caroline Blampin. 

Harcum Junior CouLuece, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Edith H. Harcum, President; 
Anna G. Hatcher, Elizabeth M. Dromilhet. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Pa.; W. W. Comfort, President; H. Tatnall 
Brown, Jr., Dean; W. B. Meldrum. 

HAVERFORD TowNsHIp SENIOR HiGH ScHooL, Upper Darby, Pa.; Oscar 
Granger, Principal. 

HAVERFORD TowNsHiIp JUNIOR HicH ScHooL, Upper Darby, Pa.; Raymond 
Schlosser, Principal. 

HAWTHORNE HicH ScHoo., Hawthorne, N. J.; George J. Geier, Principal. 

HersHEY INpDusTRIAL ScHOOL, Hershey, Pa.; W. Allen Hammond, Principal. 

HIGHLAND MAnor, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Eugene H. Lehman, Director; E. H. 
Lehman, Jr. 

HILL ScHoo., Pottstown, Pa.; Robert N. Hilkert, Frederick Fraser. 

HorstRa CoLLEGeE OF NEw York UNIversITy, New \York City; R. Burr Smith. 

HoLMAN ScHooL, Ardmore, Pa.; Mrs. Adrienne Shero. 

Hoty Spirir HicH Scnuoor, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister Mary Aloysius, 
Principal; Sister Mary Leo. 

Hoty Trinity Hicu Scuoor, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Josepha, 
Principal; Sister Mary Aloysius. 

HoNESDALE CaTHOLIC HIGH ScHOooL, Honesdale, Pa.; Rev. Linus Fricker, 
Headmaster. 

Hoop Coiuece, Frederick, Md.; Henry I. Stahr, President; Grace N. Brown. 

Horace MANN ScuHoor For Boys, New York City; C. C. Tillinghast, Principal. 

HoucGuHTon CoLuece, Houghton, N. Y.; Stephen W. Paine, President. 

Howarp University, Washington, D. C.; Edward P. Davis, Dean. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa.; Francis J. Furey, President; Sister 
Mary Adele, Sister M. Helen Patricia, Sister Maria Regina, Sister M. 
St. Margaret. 
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IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary Borromeo, 
Dean. 

IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D. C.; Sister Lawrence, Principal. 

IrvINGTON HiGH ScHOOL, Irvington, N. J.; C. E. Chamberlain, Vice-Principal. 


JaMeEs Monroe HicuH Scuoot, New York City; Henry E. Hein, Principal. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIversity, Baltimore, Md.; Florence E. Bamberger, Irene 
M. Davis. 

Juniata CoLLece, Huntingdon, Pa.; Calvert W. Ellis. 


KENSINGTON HicH ScHoo., Philadelphia, Pa.; Margaret W. Henderson, 
Elizabeth H. Wood. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa.; William Mather Lewis, President; 
Theodore A. Distler, Dean; Harvey S. Botdorf. 

LAFAYETTE JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL, Elizabeth, N. J.; E. R. O’Brien, Principal; 
Merwin M. Peake. 

LaSALLE CoLuece, Philadelphia, Pa.; Brother E. Anselm, President; Brother 
E. Charles, Brother Emilian, Joseph F. Flubacher. 

LaSaLLe Miuirary AcADEMY, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y.; Brother Berard, 
Principal; Brother Virgil. 

LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J.; A. R. Hyatt, Assistant Head- 
master, L. W. Tortevin, Registrar; A. L. Groff, C. W. Hitchcock, E. L. 
Herrick, Fred Eichelberger, Oscar H. McPherson, Librarian, Fletcher 
Durell. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, Pa.; Clyde A. Lynch, President; A. H. 
M. Stonecipher, Dean. 

LeuHIGH University, Bethlehem, Pa.; G. B. Curtis, Associate Dean; W. H. 
Congdon. 

Lewes SPECIAL SCHOOL, Lewes, Del.; R. A. Shields, Superintendent. 

LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, New York City; 
Marion Nellenboten. 

Lincotn University, Lincoln University, Pa.; George Johnson, Dean. 

LINDEN HALL JuNtIor COLLEGE, Lititz, Pa.; F. W. Stengel, President; James 
F. Stengel, Dean. 

LinpEN HicH Scuoot, Linden, N. J.; Lida M. Ebbert, Principal. 

Lower Merion HicuH ScHooL, Ardmore, Pa.; Nora B. Thompson. 

LoyoLa CoLLece, Baltimore, Md.; Lawrence C. Gorman, Dean. 

Loyota HicH Scuoo., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. A. M. Guenther, Dean. 

LoyoLta ScHooL, New York City; Rev. Francis E. Garner, Headmaster. 


McBurney ScuHoo.t, New York City; Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster. 

McDonocH ScuHooLt, McDonogh, Md.; Chester H. DesRochers, Head of 
Middle School; Theodore Halbert Wilson, Douglas S$. Mink, Houston R. 
Puckett, J. B. Edwards, D. L. Reddick, Donald G. Smith, S. Stewart 
Brooks, Alvin S. Chilwat. 

McKINLEY HicH ScuHooL, Washington, D. C.; Undine Livaudais Fitzgerald. 

MACFARLAND JUNIOR HiGH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Ermyntrude 
V. Stearns. 

Manasquan HIGH ScHooL, Manasquan, N. J.; W. D. Crosley, Supervising 
Principal; Chauncey W. Oakley. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New ‘York City; Brother Patrick, President; Brother 
Alphonsus, Dean. ° 

MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, New York City; Mother 
S. C. Dammann, President; Mother E. M. O’Byrne, Dean. 

Mantius ScHoot, Manlius, N. Y.; T. E. Roberts. 

Mary Lyon ScHooL, Swarthmore, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals. 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Margaret M. Kilda. 

Marywoop Co.tecE, Scranton, Pa.; Sister M. Amadeus. 

Marywoop SEMINARY, Scranton, Pa.; Sister Marie Elise. 

MELROSE AcaADEMY, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Jane Frances, 
Principal. 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa.; Wilmarth I. Jacobs, Assistant 
Headmaster; Lewis H. Hitzrot, George F. Hamer, Jr., Hubert M. 
Kempton. 

MEssIAH BIBLE COLLEGE, Grantham, Pa.; A. W. Clemenhaga, Dean. 

Mitrorp Hicu ScuHoo., Milford, Del.; Robert E. Shilling, Superintendent. 

MILLBURN HicGH ScuHooL, Millburn, N. J.; R. J. Bretnall, Principal. 

Montciair AcADEMY, Montclair, N. J.; W. 1. Head, Headmaster; Frederick 
W. Brack, Registrar. 

MontTciair HicH ScHooL, Montclair, N. J.; Harold A. Ferguson, Principal; 
Mary F. Pilcher, Assistant Principal. 

MonTGOMERY BLAIR HIGH ScHOOL, Silver Spring, Md.; E. M. Douglass, 
Principal. 

MonTGOMERY CouNTy Pustic Scuoots, Rockville, Md.; Mrs. Fern D. 
Schneider, Supervisor. 

MonTcoMery Hitts Junior HicH ScuHoor, Silver Spring, Md.; Lynda M. 
Carver. 

MoorESTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Moorestown, N. J.; Chester A. Reagan, 
Principal; Howard M. Wert. 

MoraAvIAN COLLEGE FOR WoMEN, Bethlehem, Pa.; Arthur S. Cooley, Registrar. 

MorAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa.; Albert G. 
Rau, Dean. 

MorRAVIAN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa.; Rev. W. F. Nonnemaker, 
Superintendent. 

Morris HicH Scuoot, New York City.; Elmer E. Bogart, Principal. 

Morris JUNIOR COLLEGE, Moorestown, N. J.; Arthur Scott Platt, Dean; Ruth 
C. Stern, Samuel S. Stern, Agnes Kammerer. 

MounT Mercy Co.vece, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mother M. Irenaeus, President. 

Mount St. AGNEs JUNIOR COLLEGE, Baltimore Md.; Sister M. Pius, Dean. 

Mount St. AGNEs ScHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; Sister M. Kathleen, Directress. 

Mount St. Dominic AcADEMY, Caldwell, N. J.; Sister M. Aloysius, Principal; 
Sister M. Fortunata. 

Mount St. JosEpH ACADEMY, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Sister Rose Mercedes. 

Mount St. JosEPH COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Sister Maria Kostka, Dean; 
J. Ellis Voss, Sister William Marie, Sister Clare Joseph. 

Mount St. JosEpH COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md.; Brother Aidan. 

Mount ST. JosEPpH HiGH ScHOooL, Baltimore Md.; Brother Edmund, Principal; 
Brother Nathanael, Assistant Principal. 

Mount St. Mary’s Co.Liece, Emmitsburg, Md.; John F. Cogan, Dean; 
John M. Roddy. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa.; Levering Tyson, President; Robert 
C. Horn, Dean; H. A. Benfer. 


NATIONAL PARK COLLEGE, Forest Glen, Md.; Roy Tosco Davis, President. 

NAZARETH COLLEGE, Rochester, N. Y.; Sister Teresa Marie, Dean; Sister 
Rose Marie. 

NEPTUNE HIGH ScHOOL, Ocean Grove, N. J.; Harry A. Titcomb, Principal. 

NETHER PRovipDENCE HicH ScnHooL, Wallingford, Pa.; Ira S. Brinser, Super- 
vising Principal. 

NEWARK ACADEMY, Newark, N. J.; Clinton F. Zerweck, Headmaster; 
Winfred Inglis. 

NEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Newark, N. J.; Allan R. Cullimore, 
President; Henry H. Metzenheim. 

New CastTLe SENIoR HiGH ScHoo., New Castle, Pa.; Mary E. Vandhoort. 
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New JERSEY COLLEGE FoR WoMEN, New Brunswick, N. J.; Margaret T. 
Corwin, Dean; Eunice B. DeClark, Edna M. Newby. 

New Jersey STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Robert W. 
McLachlan. 

New York Pustic ScHoois, New York City; Paul B. Mann, Supervisor. 

New York Miuvirary ACADEMY, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; H. M. Scar- 
borough, Headmaster. 

New YorK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, Albany, N.\Y.; George M. Wiley, 
Associate Commissioner. 

New York University, New York City; Rufus D. Smith, Provost; W. B. 
Baer, Assistant Dean; Karl J. Holzknecht. 

NiaGaraA University, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Rev. Francis L. Meade, Dean. 

NorTHEAST HIGH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Theodore S. Rowland, Principal. 

Notre DAME COLLEGE OF STATEN ISLAND, Staten Island, N. Y.; Sister St. 
Egbert, Dean. 

Notre DAME OF MaryLAND HIGH ScHOOL, Baltimore, Md.; Sister M. Cordula. 

NuTLey HicH ScuHoo., Nutley, N. J.; Floyd E. Harshman, Principal. 


Oak KNOLL ScHOOL, Summit, N. J.; Mother Mary Eustace, Prefect. 

Oak Lane Country Day ScuHoo., Philadelphia, Pa.; G. H. Ivins, Head- 
master; Nathaniel E. Vogel. 

OconTz ScHOOL, Rydal, Pa.; Abby A. Sutherland, President; Alice Gentry. 

Otney HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin Y. Montanye, Principal; 
Irene F. Neumann, J. Burnette Hallowell. 

Our Lapy oF Mercy Acapemy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sister M. Gerald, Directress. 

OverBRooK HicH Scuoo., Philadelphia, Pa.; Oswald R. Kuehne, Anna E. 
Shumway, Dena D. Ungemach. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John H. Denbigh, Principal. 

PEDDIE SCHOOL, Hightstown, N. J.; W. E. Saunders, Headmaster; Ralph E. 
Harmon, Archibald M. Langford, Dean; D. J. Messler. 

PENN HALL JUNIOR COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Chambersburg, Pa.; 
Frank C. Baldwin, Dean. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Herbert L. Spencer, 
President. 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Chester, Pa.; 
Franklin G. Williams, Headmaster. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa.; David B. Pugh, Director; 
William S. Hoffman. 

PERKIOMEN SCHOOL, Pennsburg, Pa.; Fred V. Roeder, Dean. 

PHILADELPHIA HiGH ScHooL For GirLs, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary A. Boyle, 
Alice M. Holbrook. 

PierRE S. DuPont HicH ScuHoo., Wilmington, Del.; Samuel P. Maroney, 
Vice-Principal. 

PincRY ScHooL, Elizabeth, N. J.; E. Laurence Springer, Headmaster. 

PitMAN HiGH ScHoot, Pitman, N. J.; L. A. Walton, Principal. 

PLAINFIELD H1GH ScHooL, Plainfield, N. J.; Galen Jones, Principal. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ernest J. Streubel, 
Dean. 

POLYTECHNIC PREPARATORY CouUNTRY Day ScHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George 
W. VanVleck. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton, N. J.; Radcliffe Heermance, Dean; 
Christian Gauss, Dean; Albert Elsasser, Wilson Farrand, Clerk of the 
Board. 


RapNoR HIGH ScHoot, Wayne, Pa.; T, Bayard Beatty, Principal. 
READING SENIOR HiGH ScHOOL, Reading, Pa.; Clara M. Deck, George D. 
Wibel. 
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Recis HicH ScHoot, New York City; Rev. Daniel J. Burke, Principal. 

Riwer COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J.; Wren Jones Grinstead. 

RipGewoop HicH ScHooL, Ridgewood, N. J.; George A. F. Hay, Principal. 

RIVERDALE CouNTRY SCHOOL, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Frank S. Hackett, 
Headmaster. 

RoLaND Park Junior HicH ScHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Julia Andown. 

RoMAN CATHOLIC HicH ScHOOL For Boys, Philadelphia, Pa.; John A. Moritz. 

ROSEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa.; Mother M. Ignatius, President; Mother 
M. Cleophas, Vice-President; Mother Mary Cornelia, Dean. 

Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; Walter T. Marvin, Dean; 
Charles H. Whitman, J. Albert Blackburn, Edwin B. Davis. 

Rye Country Day ScHoot, Rye, N. Y.; M. A. Sauerbier. 


SacreD Heart Hicu Scuoo.t, Washington, D. C.; Sister M. Domenic, Sister 
M. Pierre. 

SainT ALBANS SCHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Donald P. McCormick. 

St. ANSELM’s CoLLEGE, Manchester, N. H.; Eugene J. Goellner. 

St. BENEDICT’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Newark, N. J.; Rev. Boniface Reger, 
Headmaster. 

St. BONAVENTURE’S COLLEGE, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Cyrian Mensing, 
Dean; Rev. Aurelius Loys. 

St. FRANCIS COLLEGE, Loretto, Pa.; Rev. Daniel Egilen, Dean; Rev. Xavier 
Crowley. 

St. JoHN Baptist ScHooL, Mendham, N. J.; Margaret Livingston. 

St. JoHn’s CoLLeceE, Washington, D. C.; Brother D. Augustin, Vice-Principal. 

St. JoHN’s PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. J. Daniel Lawler, 
Headmaster. 

St. Joun’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas F. Flynn, Dean; Rev. 
Oswald E. Morton, Dean; Rev. O. E. Morton, Dean; Rev. Joseph P. 
Ryan. 

St. JosEPH’s COLLEGE, Emmitsburg, Md.; Sister Isabelle, Dean; Sister Felicite 
Gable, Sister Bertrand Layton. 

St. JosepH’s CoLiece, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Thomas J. Higgins, President; 
Rev. Richard M. McKeon, Dean. 

St. JosEpH’s HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. James J. Redmond, 
Principal. 

ST. JosEPH’s COLLEGE FoR WOMEN, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William T. Dillon, Dean. 

St. Leonarp’s AcADEMY, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mother Mary Lucy. 

St. Mary’s Acapemy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Eugenie Clare, Principal; 
Sister Mary Louis. 

St. MaAry’s FEMALE SEMINARY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Mary’s City, Md.; 
M. Adele France, President; Mrs. M. J. Swindler. 

St. NicHoLas’ ScHooL, Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister Mary Consuelo, Sister 
Mary Thais. 

St. Paut’s ScHooL, Garden City, L. I., N. Y.; Walter R. Marsh, Headmaster. 

St. PeTer’s CoLLece, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. Thomas I. O’Malley, Dean; 
Rev. T. J. Coughlin, Rev. R. Rush Rankin. ‘ 

St. PeTer’s COLLEGE HiGH SCHOOL, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. Francis J. Shalloe; 
Principal; Arthur G. Madden. 

St. Rose’s TecunicaL ScuooL, Washington, D. C.; Sister Mary, Principal; 
Sister Joan Marie. 

St. THoMAS COLLEGE, Scranton, Pa.; Brother D. Edward, President; Brother 
Emilian, Dean; Frank J. O’Hara, Registrar. 

St. VINCENT COLLEGE, Latrobe, Pa.; Rev. Alcuin W. Tasch. 

St. WALBuURGA’s ACADEMIC SCHOOL, New \York City; Mother Mary Elizabeth, 
Principal; Mother St. Lawrence. 

SAVAGE ScHooL, New York City; John H. Wendelken, Registrar. 
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SCHOOL OF THE Hoty CHILD Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa.; Mother Ignatius Loyola, 
Prefect. 

SCRANTON KEyYsTONE JUNIOR COLLEGE, LaPlume, Pa.; Byron S. Hollinshead, 
President; Wilbur L. Williams, Dean. 

SETON HALt CoLuece, South Orange, N. J.; James F. Kelley, President; 
Howard E. Merity. 

SETON HALL PREPARATORY ScHooL, South Orange, N. J.; Rev. William 
Bradley, Headmaster. 

SETON HILL COLLEGE, Greensburg, Pa.; James A. Reeves, President. 

SIDWELLS FRIENDS SCHOOL, Washington, D. C.; Albert E. Rogers, Head- 
master; Robert S. Lyle. 

SIsTERS OF Mercy, Mount Washington, Md.; Sister M. Xavier, Supervisor. 

SoLEBURY SCHOOL, New Hope, Pa.; Robert W. Shaw, Associate Headmaster. 

SOUTHEAST CATHOLIC HIGH ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. M. J. McKeough, 
Principal. 

SOUTHERN HiGH ScuHooL, Baltimore, Md.; Paul B. Gillen, Assistant Principal. 

SouTH PHILADELPHIA HiGH ScHOoL FoR Boys, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clarence E. 
Feick. 

SouTH PHILADELPHIA HicH ScHOoL For GIRLS, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert W. 
Kunzig. 

STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Albany, N. Y.; A. R. Brubacher, President. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION, Baltimore, Md.; Merle S. Bateman. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLiIc INstTRUCTION, Dover, Del.; John Shilling, 
Assistant Superintendent. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, Trenton, N. J.; Robert H. 
Morrison, Howard Dare White, Charles W. Hamilton. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Paterson, N. J.; Kenneth B. White. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J.; Roscoe L. West, President. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Shippensburgh, Pa.; Albert Lindsay Rowland, 


President. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Towson, Md.; Lida Lee Tall, President; Rebecca 
C. Tansil. 

Stony Brook ScHooL, Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y.; Frank E. Gaebelein, Head- 
master. 


STUYVESANT HicH ScHooL, New York City; Frederick Houk Law. 

SUSQUEHANNA UNIVveRSITY, Selinsgrove, Pa.; R. B. Neel, Dean; Ella Engel. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa.; Frances Blanshard, Dean of 
Women. 

SWARTHMORE HIGH SCHOOL, Swarthmore, Pa.; Frank R. Morey, Principal. 

SYRACUSE PuBLic ScHOOLs, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. P. Behm, Supervisor of Latin. 

Tart Junior HicH Scuoot, Washington, D. C.; Bernice V. Wall. 

TAKOMA AcADEMY, Takoma Park, D. C.; F. O. Rittenhouse, Principal. 

TEANECK HiGH ScHooL, Teaneck, N. J.; Charles L. Steel, Jr., Principal; 
Helen B. Hill. 

Temp_Le University, Philadelphia, Pa.; George C. Walk, Dean; Millard E. 
Gladfelter, John M. Rhoads. 

TEMPLE UNIvERSITY HicH ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. E. Harting. 

THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, Pa.; Luther Malmberg, Dean; Katherine G. 
Blyey. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON HiGH Scuoot, Elizabeth, N. J.; Lester E. Williard, 
William L. Davidson. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON Hicu Scuoot, Lodi, N. J.; Marinus C. Galanti, Principal. 

Tome ScuooL, Port Deposit, Md.; C. J. Keppel, Director; C. A. Ewing. 

Tower Hitt Scuoor, Wilmington, Del.; Asa Tenney. 

Trinity CoLiece, Washington, D. C.; Sister Marie Louis, Dean; Sister Mary 
Agnes. 
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Unitep STATES OFFICE OF EpucaTION, Washington, D. C.; Walter J. Green- 
leaf. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo, N. Y.; Julian Park, Dean; Emma E. Deters. 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del.; George E. Dutton, Dean; Charles 
W. Bush. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Md.; T. H. Taliaferro, Dean; L. 
B. Braughton, Dean; Charles B. Hale, Willard M. Hillegeist, L. E. 
White, Alma H. Preinkert. 

UNIVERSITY OF Newark, Newark, N. J.; George H. Black, Provost; Herbert 
C. Hunsaker, Dean; Agnes D. Watt. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Wm. McClelland, 
Vice-President; Paul H. Musser, Dean; Karl G. Miller, Dean; Arnold 
K. Henry, Director of Admissions; Robert A. Brotemarkle, College 
Personnel Officer; Percy V. D. Shelly. 

UNIVERSITY OF PiTrspuRGH, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James Stinchcomb, O. C. Held. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, Rochester, N. Y.; Lester O. Wilder, Director of 
Admissions. 

Upper Darsy SENIOR HIGH ScHooL, Upper Darby, Pa.; J. H. Tyson, Prin- 
cipal; J. Frank Dame, C. W. Holmes. 

UpsaLa CoLueGce, East Orange, N. J.; Frans Ericsson, Acting President; K. 
T. Schvinz. 

Ursinus Couiuece, Collegeville, Pa.; L. E. McClure, President. 

UrsutinE AcaDEeMy, Wilmington, Del.; Mother Margaret Mary, Principal; 
Mother Mary Frances. 

UrsuLinE ScuooLt, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mother Rose, Principal; Mother 
Francis. 


VALLEY Force MILITARY ACADEMY, Wayne, Pa.; George H. Fettus. 

Vitta Maria COLuece, Erie, Pa.; Sister M. Wilhelmina, Sister Catherine Ann. 

VILLANOVA CoLLeEGE, Villanova, Pa.; Rev. E. V. Stanford, President; Rev. 
Joseph I. Boyle, Maria F. Delaney, P. F. Banmiller. 


WacnerR CoLuece, Staten Island, N. Y.; Milton Kleintop, Dean; Herbert R. 
Childs, Clara Kleintop. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md.; F. G. Livingood, William R. 
Howell. 

WaAsHINGTON PusLic ScHooLs, Washington, D. C.; Frank W. Ballou, Super- 
intendent; Harvey A. Smith, Assistant Superintendent; Mildred Dean. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, Washington, Pa.; Ralph Cooper 
Hutchison, President. 

WASHINGTON SEMINARY, Washington, Pa.; Jane Crowe Maxfield, Principal. 

West CHESTER HiGH ScHOoOL, West Chester, Pa.; Lewis M. Prutzman. 

WesTERN HicH ScHooL, Washington, D. C.; P. Edna Thonssen, Assistant 
Principal; E. A. Morris, Clara K. Stutz, M. R. Wallace. 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Md.; L. Forrest Free, Dean; 
A. M. Isanogle, Dean; Anna H. Isanogle. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, Pa.; Alexander C. Burr, Dean. 

West NoTrinGHAM AcabDEMY, Colora, Md.; J. Paul Slaybaugh, Headmaster; 
George E. Stetson. 

West ORANGE HicH ScHooL, West Orange, N. J.; F. W. Reimherr, Principal. 

West PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC HIGH ScHooL. For Boys, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Brother E. Abdon, Principal; Brother Edward Patrick. 

WEsT PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC GiRLs HicH ScuHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister 
M. Immaculta, Prefect; Sister Regina Immaculata. 

West Sipe HicH ScHoo., Newark, N. J.; Charles E. Dull. 

Westrown ScHooL, Westtown, Pa.; James F. Walker, Principal; Caroline 
L. Nicholson, Elma Clark, Helen Keyes Wright. 

Westwoop SENIOR HIGH ScHooL, Westwood, N. J.; Charles Muschell, 
Principal. 
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(Miss) WHARTON’s SCHOOL, Bryn Maur, Pa.; Dorothy Vernon Hastings. 

WILLIAM PENN CuHarTER ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa.; John F. Gummere, 
Alexander D. Gibson. 

WILLIAM PENN HicH ScuooL, New Castle, Del.; Samuel Engle Burr, Super- 
intendent; Charles E. Smith, Principal. 

WILLIAM PENN HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary L. Root, Mary C. 
Patterson. 

WILLIAMSPORT-DICKINSON SEMINARY, Williamsport, Pa.; John W. Long, 
President. 

WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ ScHOOL, Wilmington, Del.; Etheleen M. Lesure. 

WILMINGTON HicH ScHooL, Wilmington, Del.; Hildred A. Dickerson. 

Witson Couuece, Chambersburg, Pa.; Margaret C. Disert. 

Women’s CoLLeGE, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del.; Quaerita C. 
Drake, Gertrude C. Sturges. 

Wooprow Witson HicH ScuHoo.t, Washington, D. C.; Norman J. Nelson, 
Principal; G. M. Rawlins, Jr. 

Wooprow Wison Junior HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ruth Wyatt. 

WoopMERE ACADEMY, Woodmere, L. I., N. Y.; Horace M. Perry, Headmaster. 

Woopwarp ScHoot For Boys, Washington, D. C.; James J. King, Head- 
master; Leroy J. Maas. 

WyoMINnG SEMINARY, Kingston, Pa.; Wilbur H. Fleck, President; Laurence 
G. Sampson. 


Xavier HicGH ScHoot, New York City; Rev. J. Coffey, Headmaster; Rev. 
M. A. Clark. 


York COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, ‘York, Pa.; Lester F. Johnson, Headmaster. 


Bates COLLEGE, Lewiston, Maine; Harry W. Rorke, Assistant to the President. 

BrRaADFoRD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bradford, Maine; Eunice M. Acheson, Director 
of Guidance. 

BRYANT TEACHERS BuREAU, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; Myrton 
A. Bryant, President; Thomas B. L. Bryant. 

BROTHER PHILIP, 122 West 77th St., New York City. 

COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C.; Walter C. Eells, Coordinator. 

Wayne Davis, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

GREENWICH ACADEMY, Greenwich, Conn.; Paul E. Werner. 

Hoty Cross CoLLece, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. John M. Cox, Dean. 

Jesuir EDUCATIONAL AssocIATION, 55 E. 84th St., New York City; Rev. Ed- 
ward B. Rooney, Director of Higher Education; Rev. Ellwood F. Mc- 
Farland, Secretary to President. 

Jesuir NovittaTE, Wernersville, Pa.; Rev. John P. Carroll, Dean. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass.; William L. Machmer, Dean. 

MEREDITH COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C.; Catherine Allen. 

New CoLiece CoMMunirty, Canton, N. C.; Philip N. Powers. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EpucATION, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Charles C. McCracken, General Director. 

St. MicHAEL’s CoLLece, Winooski Park, Vermont.; Rev. L. E. Gosselin, 
President; Rev. Jeremiah Purtill, Registrar. 

TuTorinc ScHOOL, Greenwich, Conn.; Mrs. Paul E. Werner, Co-Director. 

GINN AND Company, 70th Fifth Ave., New York City; Roland L. Eaton, 
Willard I. Kimm, Malcolm E. Mellott. 

Siva BurpDett Company, 45 E. 17th St., New York City; L. P. Elliott. 

Tyson SCHRENER BUILDING, Reading, Pa.; Carrie S. Uibel. 

CANADIAN FEDERATION OF CONVENT ALUMNAE, 80 Rosedale Heights Drive, 
Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Harry T. Roesler. 











